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Che Key of Paradise.” 


By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
AUTHOR OF “VeERITY,” “WANDERERS,” ETc. 


“ He that would enter Paradise must have a good key.” 


Cuapter XVII. 


“Hype ny CHARNLEY rode slowly aloag the bridle path 

which led to San Cataldo. His men rode behind him, and 
with them the ragged followers of Don Mario. Don Mario, on 
a fine horse, was close at his side, whenever the nature of the 
road permitted it, or close behind him. 

At breakfast they had had a brief and quite courteous explana- 
tion. Charnley had announced his intention of going to San 
Cataldo. 

“The night has brought you this counsel?” asked Don Mario, 
whose pale face remained unreadable. 

“Yes,” said Charnley, “I have been thinking it over. I think 
that you may have made a mistake—perhaps an intentional one.” 

Don Mario followed his move with scarce a moment’s hesitation. 

“ A mistake about the princess, Signor Capitano ?” 

“ Exactly so,” returned Charnley drily. 

Don Mario shrugged his shoulders. ‘Since your penetration 
is of that quality, how can a simple soldier like myself hope to 
keep anything from you? You will perhaps say why should I 
wish to keep the princess from you or you from the princess? It 
is not a bad thing, signore, in these days to have a princess for 
one’s friend and a castle for one’s headquarters. But you are 
a bird of passage: you would fly away and take that little bird 
with you, leaving nothing but an empty nest.” 

There was a covert hint of insolence under the candour of all 
this that turned Charnley sick; but he kept his disgust behind 


his teeth. 
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“She is there,” he said; “I thought as much.” 

Don: Mario smiled. “I should not have told you if I had not 
seen that you were obstinate. You knew the Signora Principessa 
in Rome, perhaps, before the prince shut her up? Such abomin- 
able cruelty !” 

But if he expected confidences from Charnley he did not get 
them, receiving only a grudging admission of some former 
acquaintance with Donna Valeria. 

Now, as they rode together, he studied the Englishman 
curiously, busy spinning plans in which the said Englishman 
should be a big fly bound in a subtle web and he the triumphant 
spider. 

“There is plenty of him,” he reflected, “and some women, 
little women, think much of that. But he has that abominable 
English stiffness ; I would as soon have a tree for a lover! That, 
however, is not the question.” 

The sun was high in a clear sky, and the shade which had 
hitherto protected them from his fierce beams was shrinking 
visibly. Yet they did not feel his full strength till, leaving the 
narrow pass behind them, they turned a corner and rode out 
upon the strip of open ground before the towering gates of 
the castle. 

Captain Charnley stared up, shading his eyes with one hand 
from the midday glare. There it stood, the old castle of the 
Counts of San Cataldo, with its flanking towers, its high, lofty, 
crenellated walls, above the ravine that on this side served it 
in lieu of a moat. His keen eyes followed the centre row of 
windows—renaissance windows these, not Norman arrow slits— 
and saw that a long piece of scarlet drapery hung motionless 
from one of them. He felt his strained nerves relax; he had 
not known till then in what a nightmare of dread he had spent 
the last hours. Valeria was safe. His evil forebodings had 
proved as false as forebodings mostly do. He lowered his eyes 
to the gateway, whose doors were swinging back, dragged from 
within. Don Mario was in conversation with an armed peasant, 
presumably the sentinel on guard. Charnley rode up to the 
two men. 

“TI have grilled here long enough,” he said; “conduct me to 
the princess.” The gates having opened wide they rode through 
them along the paved passage. 

“ Here we cross the ravine,” remarked Don Mario, where the 
ground rang hollow under foot. “ Ah, it is a wonderful old nest, 
as you will see; there is room in it for your men, and my men, 
and a little army besides.” 
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“That means,” thought Charnley, “that most likely he has 
lied about the number of his fellows, curse him !” 

Then he forgot Don Mario, for he was in the courtyard and 
caught sight of a vaulted stairway and a little figure standing 
on its lowest step. He dismounted hastily and walked towards 
her, his sabre clanking over the stones. Don Mario, sitting 
motionless, watching them with an ugly eagerness, saw Donna 
Valeria stand there pale and smiling, saw her stretch out a hand 
which Charnley, bending his stiff shoulders, kissed. 

As for Charnley, he saw again the little princess he had known 
of old, the girl who had looked at him as she drove slowly by, 
and whose blue eyes had changed the current of his life. Those 
eyes, feverishly bright, met his now. He and she smiled at one 
another triumphantly, then Valeria spoke: 

“T cannot see Felice because Taddeo is not on guard yet. Can 
you make some pretext to call all these men together?” 

“By gad!” said Charnley, “I'll review them, here in the 
court.” 

“Do it before dinner,” said Valeria, “at about four o'clock, 
and then come to me in my apartments.” She raised her voice, 
for Don Mario was approaching. “I shall be pleased to receive 
you later, Signor Capitano, and I hope that you will give me 
the pleasure of your company at dinner. And you also, Don 
Mario,” she added, turning to her enemy with a smile such as 
she had not bestowed on him for many a long day. 

And Mario smiled as he accepted the gracious invitation, 
persuaded that he saw a way out of all his difficulties—not 
precisely the way he would have chosen, but what will you? 
Fate has to be reckoned with, and one cannot have everything! 
Power at least was his. He had them in the hollow of his hand 
—Don Felice and the stiff-necked, arrogant Englishman, and the 
beautiful woman who hated Mario. They were his puppets, and 
would have, practically, to dance as he pleased. 

“T fear,” said Valeria, “that I have only poor mountain fare 
to offer you and your men, but I will do my best. I dine at six 
o'clock.” 

Both the guests she had bidden were glad to bow, so that the 
triumph in their eyes might not betray them. 


The huge shadow of the castle spread slowly over the whole 
courtyard, and by four o'clock was creeping up the mountain 
side beyond the ravine. 

Charnley had heen seeing to the quartering of his men. He 
himself was conducted by Don Gennaro to a chamber opening, 
272 
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as did all the state. rooms, upon the great corridor, but situated 
as far as it could be from the staircase and the princess's 
apartments. 

He had not been there long when someone knocked softly at 
his door, and going to it he saw the maid who had stood behind 
Valeria at the foot of the steps while she welcomed her visitors. 

Zena had brought him a letter, being free to do so because 
Don Mario had recalled all his men, save one, from their posts, 
so that he might prepare them for the English officer’s inspection. 
A guard no longer lolled and ate onions on the brocaded bench 
at the door of the princess’s ante-room. 

Half an hour later Charnley stood in the courtyard watching 
Don Mario’s men display their horsemanship and their skill as 
marksmen. ‘They were fine-looking fellows, well-mounted and 
well-armed, and he could not but regret the inevitable fate that 
would turn them from guerillas, good soldiers after their kind, 
into mere brigands and assassins who would end their lives as 
galley slaves or be slain in obscure vendette. 

The sound of shots cutting the still hot air reached Don 
Felice in his prison, and filled him with intense excitement. 

He fancied that the castle was being besieged by the French 
and that the hour of his deliverance had come. In fairness to 
him it must be explained that the delusion did not last long. The 
absence of any other sounds suggesting attack and defence, and 
echoes of the applause which sometimes followed close upon a 
shot, brought him to the more reasonable conclusion that a 
military display of some kind was going on a stone’s throw from 
him. And the barred window was so high above him that even 
the painted wooden chest that he dragged forward only brought 
his head and shoulders on a level with it, and the bars were so 
close set as to defeat all attempt to lean out. 

The prince cursed the window, and fate, and Don Mario, whose 
hateful voice he thought he could distinguish shouting sharp 
words of command. He came very near to cursing Valeria. 
Why had she left him so long? Why did she come so seldom 
now? 

He remembered that he had seen her the day before. But this 
recollection did not appease a wrath born of unbearable irritation 
and fierce impatience. The hours that lay between one coming 
and another had become capable of quite unaccountable expansion, 
of lengthening out indefinitely. He accepted the fact as a fact, 
without question. And instinctively he blamed Valeria for it. 

If the little princess ha¢ known all this, perhaps the face he 
turned to her as she shut the heavy door behind her would not 
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have made her heart grow socold and heavy within her. Of late, 
such a different expression had flashed into his eyes as they first 
rested on her, and to-day she had counted upon that mute wel- 
come to give her courage and strength. She stood silent, and 
Decilis saw the light and colour that shone in her eyes and 
flushed her cheeks die out of them, 

“What is all this?” he asked, in a low voice, going nearer 
to her. “What is the meaning of this infernal shooting and 
shouting ?” 

Valeria answered him, so he thought, like a child repeating a 
lesson. 

“Don Mariois reviewing his men. Felice, it is for the English 
officer, who is here with a detachment. He came an hour ago.” 

“An English officer,” echoed the prince, in blank surprise. 
His look and voice changed suddenly. He said: “Is it 
Charnley ?” 

“ Yes,” said Valeria, “ he is here at my request—I was able to 
communicate with him. I asked him to come, and save us.” 

She would never have said those words had she weighed them 
beforehand. They came of themselves at a moment when she 
had no choice except to speak hurriedly, rashly, or to remain 
altogether silent. 

The prince laughed, Valeria shivered imperceptibly. The 
old sense of helplessness came back upon her at the sound of that 
laugh. Never would she, who had just risked her life for his, 
have power to convince him, if he should meet her at the outset 
with mocking incredulity. 

It seemed to her then that she had fallen under a worse 
bondage than the old constraint and fear. At least in the old 
days she could arm herself with a mute defiance. To-day she 
had no shield to use against him, only a paralysing dread of the 
pain it was in his power to inflict. 

“‘ And how does Captain Charnley propose to save us?” 


Decilis asked the question as if it were a matter of politeness, . 


something expected of him. 

“T do not know—yet,” Valeria answered. ‘ There has been no 
time to plan anything. I have not seen him—alone.” 

A momentary emotion passed like a flash over Felice’s face, and 
vanished, 

“Ask him whether he still believes that I tried to procure his 
assassination! And are you aware that the English Government 
looks upon Don Mario and his crew as valued allies, personages 
who must be supplied with money and arms, flattered and kept 
in a good-humour ? ” 
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“Yes,” said Valeria, “I know it. But you do not know 
Charnley.” 

“Ah,” said the prince, “you expect me to believe that this 
Englishman, out of a pure generosity, a magnanimity worthy of 
the paladins of romance, will disobey orders, and act contrary 
to his military duty, for the sake of helping a man who is his 
political and personal foe? I neither believe it, nor will I 
pretend to believe it. You—if you believe it—are deceiving 
yourself, or letting yourself be deceived.” 

Valeria was silent. She stooped and picked up a book which 
had fallen on the floor. Felice, watching her through narrowed 
eyelids, was shaken by a sudden fury, a fierce longing to drag her 
secret out of her, to know, once and for all, whether she was a 
monster of hypocrisy, or merely a strange, childish, incomplete 
little being, living in a world of dreams; whether the days of his 
captivity had meant for her an opportunity, the chance to carry 
out a deliberately conceived plan that should culminate in a 
diabolically refined yengeance, or whether she had let herself 
drift with a child’s capriciousness, a child’s blind recklessness, 

She looked up at him. Her clear eyes gave him no answer. 
The fierceness of his baffled longing was so great that he began 
to wonder how much longer he could fight against it. 

“We shall know soon,” said Valeria. “I must go now, or I 
shall be missed.” 

Not till he heard the sound of the closing door, the rattle of 
the outer bolt as her fingers dragged it forward, would he allow 
his strained self-control to be relaxed even by the slightest bodily 
movement. He believed that if he stirred he would kill her. 
But when he was alone, and Valeria was safe from him, the 
reaction came, 

Once more, as on the first day of his captivity, he raged like 
a trapped wild beast. He flung his whole weight against the 
door, as if he had believed it possible to break through its 
massive strength. The door scraped on the lintel and swung 
slowly outward, and Decilis came down upon his knees on the 
step below it. Amazement stupefied him for a moment. Then 
he understood. Valeria’s weak fingers had failed to drive the 
outer bolt home. Always, so she told him, Taddeo saw to that 
bolting. To-day it had been left to her. 

He sprang to his feet. In the bride chest there lay hidden a 
knife which the princess had brought him. He took it, and 
crossed the room again with swift noiseless footsteps. 

Escape. Freedom. It was not in his power to look beyond 
those two possibilities. They had come to him at a moment 
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when the utmost humiliation of powerlessness had roused in him 
an answering passion of revolt. 

He passed out through the half open door, and drew it gently 
to behind him. He was at the top of a short flight of steps 
leading down into one of the long vaulted passages which con- 
nected the lower and more ancient portions of the castle. It 
seemed deserted, but listening intently he heard on his right 
such a slight sound as a man may make by shifting from one foot 
to the other. A shot rang out in the courtyard, and a clapping 
of hands followed. 

Decilis crept down the steps. His guard had climbed to the 
nearest window, and was watching the shooting. Even as he 
guessed this, Decilis began to push home the bolt which under 
Valeria’s fingers had stopped short by half an inch. Presently 
he crept down the steps. He looked about him. The man at 
the window was clinging to the bars and pressing his face against 
them. Said Decilis to himself: “The fool! I might pass him 
and he would not know it!” 

But to run that additional risk was needless. To the left the 
passage would lead him into that central wing of the castle 
which contained Valeria’s apartments. With the need for action 
he was growing cool again. He foresaw the use which he would 
make of his freedom. 

The man at the window laughed delightedly. At that moment 
Decilis turned the corner of the passage, and was gone. 


Cuartrer XVIII. 


Not long before the little princess had gone that way with some- 
thing like despair in her heart. 

She struggled gallantly to persuade herself that what weighed 
upon her was really a natural feminine weaknegs, the mere out- 
come of fatigue and extreme physical effort. Earlier in the after- 
noon she had found forgetfulness, sleeping till Zena warned her 
that the men were assembling in the castle court, and Taddeo 
was once more on guard. Now, though she lay down at full 
length on her couch her quick-coming thoughts retained a painful 
distinctness. 

Sometimes within her closed eyelids she saw the olive trees 
silver-grey, and every branch traced delicately in the unearthly 
light of dawn, and against them Charnley, his honest eyes young 
and eager with compassionate tenderness, and later with that 
light gone out. But more often she saw the face of Felice 
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Decilis, as a pale smiling mask which mocked her—saw it clear- 
cut like a cameo, and a background of dead wall behind it. Even 
so she had seen it, years ago, stand out from the whitewashed 
wall of the convent parlour, and had read in it things undreamed 
of, a world of possibilities and promises. 

How bitterly that face had disappointed her —but it was 
beautifal still! And lately it had ceased to be a mask, baffling 
and misleading. 

She had learnt that there lay behind it a character much 
simpler and less mysterious than she had fancied, a strong nature 
that might have been ardent could its latent enthusiasms have 
found an outlet, warped perhaps, embittered perhaps, but at ita 
core neither frivolous nor corrupt. Yes, for a little while she 
had known the real man, and he had been dependent on her. 
He had listened for her footsteps and wearied for her presence, 
This was what his captivity had brought her, and yet the one 
thing that kept him from indeed despairing was the consciousness 
of all that she had risked and done to end it. Looked back on, 
the years of her own captivity seemed merely a preparation for 
those few hours of stress and danger. Three years ago she had 
been weighed down by her life’s miserable monotony, its purpose- 
less deadness, and Zena had told her how if she would but consent 
to disguise herself and dress as a peasant-boy they might escape 
together, and run the country-side free and happy. Who would 
suspect or molest two peasant lads? She would promise the 
Signora Principessa that, though she might be tired and footsore 
and hungry, she would despair of life no longer. 

And her promise had been fulfilled. How often Valeria had 
climbed down from the wall of the castle garden, and the old fig- 
tree's protecting branches, into the free world outside; and as 
often her English blood had danced at the sense of freedom and 
adventure, and had lured her on to face small hardships and defy 
instinctive fears! Thereby she had learned strength and courage, 
and not to fail when the time came to stake her life so that Felice 
might be free. But he was not free yet. 

Her faith in Gilbert Charnley had not been touched, much less 
shaken, by her husband’s bitter incredulity. Charnley would do 
his utmost for the woman who had let him love her, and love her 
vainly, and the man who, now as ever, barred his way. Perhaps 
in his eyes the prince was still his would-be murderer, the author 
of a foul plot against his life. 

‘Even so,” thought Valeria; “ he will do it.” 

She trusted him all the more because she knew how fiercely he 
had been tempted, and tempted in vain. 
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Zena entered from the ante-roem. She had, she said, been 
helping in the kitchen, where the old cook and Teresa Vierci 
had their hands full, preparing supper for so many hungry men. 
Nevertheless it would be a great feast, and do her mistress 
credit. 

“TI forgot where you were,” Valeria answered dreamily. “I 
thought I heard you just now moving quietly about in the 
bedroom.” 

Zena threw open the bedroom door. 

“There is no one here,” she said. “How could there be? 
Mario met me outside the kitchen, swearing like a cat at the 
English captain’s politeness. He is hard to please, is Mario! 
Teresa we are safe from, to-day at all events.” 

“Tt must have been my fancy,” the little princess answered. 
“ And the English captain ? ” 

Zena was standing in the doorway between the two rooms. 

“Yes, Eccellenza, I met him also,” she said; “he was going to 
his room, and he will be here presently.” 

* * * * * 

“T shall know soon.” 

It was the prince who comforted himself with this assurance, 
as he stood hidden behind the curtain of the alcove and the 
loosely-hanging curtains of the bed. He could hear not a sound 
in the salone. But his wife’s last question and Zena’s answer had 
reached him, and they were all-sufficient. 

He knew from Valeria herself that, since she had been to all 
intents a prisoner in her own apartments, Zena alone had waited 
upon her, bringing her all her meals. Zena would go presently 
and Gilbert Charnley would make his appearance, and he, Decilis, 
would step out from his hiding-place and play the spy. That 
opportunity was coming ever nearer with Charnley’s approaching 
footfails—he did not look beyond it. 

Zena had left the folding-doors ajar so that her mistress might 
be troubled with no more fancies. The room beyond them was 
quite silent again. Surely that was a step, though! While he 
strained his ears he did not forget how Valeria’s heart must be 
throbbing. 

He caught the creak of an opening door, and another sound 
that might be a faint suppressed cry. Faint as it was it fired his 
blood again. Half-way across the room he stopped short. Some- 
one was speaking. 

“Eccellenza, I see that I have startled you. You were expecting 
someone else?” 

“Mario!” said Decilis to himself, and went stealthily to the 
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spot he had already chosen. He did not catch Valeria’s 
answer. It must have been brief, for Don Mario's rejoinder 
came quickly. 

“I make no apologies, Signora Principessa, for this is not the 
time for humility and submissive behaviour on my part, or the 
airs of a great lady on yours. There are hours when the great 
lady is as the serving-wench; in spite of which I did not choose 
that you and the Englishman should meet alone, and I have sent 
his sergeant to him with a string of tiresome questions. He will 
not get here yet awhile.” 

“You seem to have come here to insult me,” said the little 
princess. “ What good will that do you?” 

“You are a brave woman,” thought Don Felice. “I do not 
know yet if I shall kill Charnley, but every drop of my blood tells 
me that I shall kill that cur.” 

“T have seldom any time to waste,” said Mario blandly, “and 
this evening less than ever. I am here to speak of a business 
matter, not to offer insults or take them. At first I will tell you 
what I am sure of, for otherwise we should waste minutes while 
you tried to hide what would be evident to a half-blind man. 
Such is the way of all women. It was upon this Charnley’s 
account that the prince banished you to San Cataldo—which I 
have always maintained was an ill-advised proceeding, since the 
gentleman might very well come and join you here. He has 
come—at last. I should much have preferred to keep you in my 
own power, but I recognise that it has now become impossible. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread. You shall go free with your 
lover, and I will take charge of your husband.” 

A minute’s silence, then Valeria’s voice, hard and clear: 

“Do you remember what I swore to you by my own blood? 
That I would rather that you should stab me to the heart than 
hurt one hair of my husband’s head? And you thanked me for 
my frankness—have you forgotten ?” 

“No, but I thought you had! Also I was about to tell you 
that I would not promise to rid you of him, It will most likely 
suit me to make terms for myself through his good offices, or else 
to hold him to ransom. Your kind heart must be satisfied with 
that. And now you must give me your word of honour not to tell 
the Englishman that Don Felice is nearer than Naples.” 

Said Valeria: “He knows where my husband is; he is probably 
speaking to him at this moment.” 

Mario swore hideously, and the listener smiled, thinking: 
“That was a good thrust, but I hope she is mistaken.” 

“Fool that I was,” cried Don Mario, “not to hide you away in 
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some dungeon, and let him find you if he could! When will you 
understand that you are playing with death ?” 

Valeria’s voice, trembling now, answered hurriedly : 

“Tt is not true that Charnley knows where he is—why are you 
going ?” 

“Tam going to make sure that you were lying.” 

Thought the prince: “Can I get there before he does?” 

In the next instant he heard the princess speak again: “ Do as 
you please. Here is Captain Charnley.” 
He drew a quick breath. The danger was over. 


Cuapter XIX. 


Wuen Charnley entered he showed not the least sign of surprise 
at finding that his fellow guest had preceded him. 

Zena Tirico coming into the ante-room a few minutes earlier 
had heard the sound of a familiar, hated voice, had lain in wait 
for the Englishman and warned him of Don Mario’s whereabouts. 
Now, carrying the dinner tray, she followed Charnley into the 
room. 

Dinner was laid on the same round table at which Valeria and 
the prince had been sitting that evening when Don Mario took 
them by surprise. The latter was now its guest, suddenly raised 
to something like equality with its mistress. 

Mario was not beyond being flattered by the honour acciden- 
tally done him, and it was characteristic of him that what most 
tickled his vanity was the knowledge that he had imposed his 
presence on his companions, a presence hatefal to both, and a | 
source of terror to one. Now and again his sense of power 
betrayed itself in some word or look or tone; but he kept a 
careful watch upon himself, talked little, and would scarcely 
drink a mouthful of the rich, strong wine provided for him. 

The little princess felt in every nerve the sharp contrast her 
two guests presented, the contrast as she saw it, of light and 
darkness, good and evil, and with all that, she was grateful to 
Charnley for embodying light and goodness in so prosaic and 
solid a fashion. Old memories of the days in Rome came back, 
and she almost smiled at them. He was unchanged, though he 
had grown older and stronger. Even this small circumstance 
helped to keep her pulses steady. He had washed off the day’s 
dust and soil, and his well-brushed uniform was speckless, a plain 
shabby uniform in strong contrast with Don Mario’s theatrical 
finery. 
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His manner to her, formal and coldly distant, never varied. 
Only now and then did an eloquent light shine in his grey eyes 
as they met hers. It was an honest light, full of courage and 
resolution and suppressed excitement. 

Charnley had fought a hard fight since the day dawned. The 
field, he believed, was won, but the price of victory had yet to be 
paid. He was paying it now, as he noted the subtle change 
which years and suffering had wrought in the woman he had 
loved, the expression of her lips and eyes, the quiet dignity of 
her manner—pathetic at such a moment—the power over herself 
she showed in every look and tone. Her nature, he told himself, 
had ripened and grown perfect. The old bitterness, the fierce 
resentment which he had cherished against her was dead at last. 
She had played with his love, he recognised, because till then the 
love that men had offered her had only been worth playing with 
or spurning. The world had taught her, in those past days, to 
hide her real nature under a mask of fantastic wilfulness, but it 
had no more power to corrupt her heart than a breath has to 
tarnish a mirror. 

Fate had brought them together once more so that he might 
acknowledge his blind injustice, might learn to know her at last 
before she passed out of his life for ever. 

Would he have accepted that harsh decree, but for the all- 
present consciousness of the danger in which Valeria stood? It 
is certain that it roused every chivalrous impulse of which he 
was capable, and kept them at white heat. 

As may be supposed, Mario Vierci fastened a keenly attentive 
watch upon his companions. He was also aware that they 
baffled him. When they talked, their conversation was of Rome, 
and people whose names he had never heard, and matters of 
trifling import. He saw how Charnley’s eyes sometimes lost their 
hardness, and chuckled to think that, cautious as he was, the 
proud Englishman should still betray himself. 

Zena Tirico waited upon one and the other, her sombre eyes 
as watchful as Mario’s. 

The evening was fresh and cool. But to the little princess the 
lofty room with open windows felt airless. 

Said Valeria: “I have forgotten my fan. Zena, be so good as 
to fetch it for me. You will find-it on my table.” 

Zena was setting down a fruit dish upon the table. The time 
she took to place it there and reach the doorway of the princess’s 
bedchamber gave Don Felice time to step back a yard or two. 
No more. 

Even so he averted a great danger. Zena did not catch sight 
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of him till she had pulled the door to behind her. He was 
standing looking at her with his finger pressed against his lips. 
She did not start visibly, but, as she came close to him, he could 
see that she was trembling. 

“Take the fan in,” he whispered, “and then come back 
here.” 

Zena obeyed. She found the fan and went back into the salone. 
Some minutes followed; to Decilis they were painfully long 
ones. He could hear no voices, only light footsteps, Zena, no 
doubt, moving to and fro. Supposing, he thought, that she was 
secretly in league with Mario, or that Charnley had bought her ? 
Supposing that excitement made her clumsy and so drew atten- 
tion and question? Well, he would risk all those chances rather 
that beat an ignominious retreat. 

A ray of light streamed in through the opening door, then 
vanished. It had shone for an instant on Zena’s scarlet bodice. 
She made sure that the door was closely shut before approaching 
the prince. 

“Come into the passage,” she whispered imperiously, “and, for 
your life, make no noise!” 

The prince stole after her. She was waiting for him on the 
little stairs that, winding down through the thickness of the outer 
wall, connected the first floor rooms with the passages of the 
lower story. 

“What have you to say?” he asked her, as she faced him 
silently in the dim light. ‘Be quick, I want to be back at my 
post of observation.” 

“You will ruin us all,” said Zena, bitterly. .“ They may be 
hunting for you already. Teresa will have taken your dinner in 
and found the place empty.” 

“ Dio mio, I forgot that creeping spy of his!” 

Said Zena: ‘She is certain to be late to-night, but then she 
might send her father-in-law. There is but one thing to be done, 
Eccellenza.” 

“Tf I go back,” said the prince, “the guard will receive me. 
I might kill him, certainly, but even that would only complicate 
matters.” 

“Signor Principe, I will go myself, carrying food with me, and 
I will tell the guard I have been ordered to bring your dinner. 
At this hour I fetch my own supper from the kitchen. He will 
certainly let me go in, and I will wrap myself up in the bed 
clothes, or, better still, put on a coat of yours. It will be dark 
in there. Does Teresa bring a light?” 

“Never. She comes while it is still light, and I never speak 
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to her. But the guard will tell Teresa that I have dined already, 
that you have gone in and not come out again.” 

“Not he, he will be in too great a hurry to get to his own 
meal. The guard is changed in the evenings, and the new one 
comes when the dinner comes. To-night he will have ate a 
great deal. He will go to sleep soon, and then you must come 
and let me out—or leave me there. It must be as my mistress 
wishes.” 

“You can trust her. Have you a knife?” 

“ Yes, Eccellenza, a good one.” She went a few steps down the 
stairs, then paused, turning back with upraised face, ‘You too 
can trust her,” she said, “ if you do not you are a fool!” 

Decilis sprang down after her, and caught her by the shoulder. 

“And the Englishman?” he said. “Would you have me 
trust him also?” 

“What do I know?” the girl retorted. “I only know that 
she values your little finger more than the Englishman’s whole 
body.” 

Don Felice stood aside, and she hurried on, her quick footfalls 
echoing down the stone steps. 
* * * * * 

Unheard, the prince slipped back to his post of observation. 
The doors were now close shut. But Charnley’s voice reached 
him speaking curtly and clearly: 

“T do not understand what you mean.” 

“T will make my meaning plain then,” Don Mario answered. 
“T have already put it before the Signora Principessa, besides, this 
is a man’s matter, though there is a woman init. Iam a plain 
soldier, if I express myself too plainly your excellencies must 
excuse me. Signor Capitano, when you leave this place, you 
intend, I suppose, to take this lady with you?” 

Charnley’s answer came readily. ‘This is not a fit residence 
for any lady. With Donna Valeria’s permission I will escort 
her——” 

He paused and Mario put in: “ Do not trouble yourself to say 
whither you will take her, it is no concern of mine. You mean 
her to go with you. I wished to hear that from your own lips.” 

“ But, as you say,” Obarnley answered, “it is a matter which 
does not concern you.” , 

“That was not what I said, signore. Do you suppose you could 
take her away if I opposed it? You have a handful of troopers 
behind you, I have my men and the people of San Cataldo. 
Would they let you carry off their beloved princess, unless I bade 
them? Ask Donna Valeria, if you doubt my word.” 
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Said Charnley: “ You wish to strike a bargain with me, what 
is it?” 

It was Valeria who answered. “He will let me go if you will 
leave the prince, my husband, in his keeping; and I answer that 
I would kill myself rather than allow such an infamy. He will 
not believe or understand this, but you will.” 

“Tdo not understand mad people,” sneered Don Mario, “but 
the Signor Capitano, being English, no doubt does. At the same 
time, signore, what she says must be quite as unreasonable in 
your eyes as in mine. For the rest, she has put the case 
correctly. I will not oppose her going, provided you do not 
attempt to interfere between me and my prisoner, Don Felice 
Decilis.” 

Charnley spoke slowly. “He is not a prisoner of war; you 
have no right to keep him.” 

“The same right that you have to run off with the princess—I 
cannot bring myself to part with him. There, there, I see that if 
I remain here any longer we shall misunderstand one another, 
Explain the matter to the princess in your own way; with her 
permission I will withdraw and go down to my men and yours, 
and see that they are not drinking themselves quarrelsome. 
Then I will come back, hoping that everything will be settled, 
and it will only remain to arrange for your safe and secret 
departure. It is, better, in any case, not to take the San 
Cataldesi into our confidence.” 

Don Mario had hardly left the room before the little princess 
stood up, white and shaking. “See that he really goes!” she 
whispered. 

Charnley opened the doors into the ante-room. 

“ Clean gone,” he answered, coming back to the table. “Good 
God, don’t look so distressed! It is not possible that you— 
Valeria !” 

“He has gone to Felice. He will kill him or have him taken 
away to-night—now!” 

Her voice rose to a cry. To one man who heard them the 
words meant the bitterness of defeat, none the less bitter just 
then, because he had accepted defeat beforehand, and to the other 
a sudden and supreme conviction, triumph, remorse, delight, a 
world of new emotions. But one swift thought drove all this 
from him. He had remembered that Zena Tirico had taken his 
place in prison. 

“That devil will kill her,” he thought; “unless I kill him 
first |” . 
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CHAPTER XX. 


ZENA was standing in the dark shadow to tho right of the window, 
her figure no more than a dim outline. The crescent moon shone 
in from a cloudless sky; the room grew slowly darker, very 
slowly. She watched the creeping shadows and strained her ears 
to catch the faintest approaching sound. 

Quite suddenly there arose a mutter of voices. People were 
talking, so she judged, in the passage below the prison door. 
The muttering approached, and as she listened to it she turned 
cold. 

“Those are men’s voices,” she thought. And just then someone 
from the foot of the steps called a few words sharply, and Zena 
knew that she would have to do, not with a woman, but with 
Mario Vierci. 

Don Mario was ascending the steps slowly, because he was 
meditating a little speech that he would make to his prisoner, 
the thought of which soothed susceptibilities much irritated and 
injured during the last hour. He was enraged at the little 
princess and Charnley, with their polite indifference to his 
presence, and it irked him to feel that he could not make them 
pay for it. Here under his hand was someone who could be 
made to pay! 

He fumbled at the upper bolt of the door, and, to his amaze- 
ment, found it drawn back. He tried the lower bolt with the 
same result. A minute or two before, he had given the guard, 
whom he had found hungry and grumbling, leave to go to supper. 
The man had gone so promptly that he was already out of ear- 
shot, when, furious at his discovery, Mario shouted to him to 
come back. He stopped shouting after the first call. Teresa 
must have forgotten to bolt the door after taking the prince his 
supper. He would give her what she deserved, and Cecco too, 
but after all had the prince come out of his prison he would have 
walked into Cecco’s arms. He opened the door just sufficiently 
to pass in, and as he did this, caught sight—so he thought—of a 
huddled figure lying on the pallet bed. He went a step down- 
wards into the room, and turned a little to draw the door to 
behind him. 

Swift and sudden as a wild beast something sprang upon him 
out of the shadow, sharp steel struck him between the shoulders, 
and he fell crashing down the remaining steps to the floor of the 
room. 

For one wild triumphant instant Zena believed that she had 
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killed him; then recovering reason she fled through the door, 
slammed it to, and bolted it. She was on her knees driving 
home the second bolt. Not asound or a movement reached her 
from within, but in the passage below her someone was moving 
stealthily. She sprang down the steps, and was caught in the 
hard sudden grasp of a man’s arms. 

She recognised her captor by the mere touch of the hand he 
pressed against her lips. An instant later he let her speak. 

“T have stabbed him,” she gasped, “he is in there. Come 
quickly, the other guard will be here presently. Quick, I hear 
him coming.” 

It was a lie, but it served her purpose, to keep the prince away 
from Mario—Mario, who might even now be crouching with his 
pistols ready, believing that his assailant would come back to 
finish his work. 

Felice followed her, inwardly cursing the futile suspicions that 
had made him leave his prison house an hour too soon. A little 
patience, and he would have reached its threshold over his 
enemy’s dead body. 

But there came a moment when that regret vanished for ever. 

They were back in the princess’s room. Zena went straight 
to the folding-doors and threw them open, and as she met 
Valeria’s wondering, startled gaze, announced “ His Exce: ency 
Prince Decilis,” 

Then did Felice Decilis know a singularly keen and unshadowed 
sense of triumph. He saw the man who had once been his deadly 
foe and the woman whom he had once hated, and for a brief space 
read their very souls, recognising the honour of the one, the 
limpid purity of the other, and also what had kept it pure. 

He bowed to Charnley and took Valeria’s hand. 

* Don Mario is in my place,” he said, “and that brave woman 
has wounded him. We have one chance of safety, to fly while 
these things are still undiscovered.” 

The little princess was looking at him with a wan, dazed smile, 
that cut Gilbert Charnley to the heart. He spoke roughly and 
imperiously. 

“Take her away,” he said; “take your wife away. Get down 
into the woods and wait for me. I will be answerable for Don 
Mario, and I will join you with my men as soon as possible.” 

Zena put her arm round her mistress and led her away, 
saying : 

“She cannot go dressed like this.” The two men were left 
alone together, 

Charnley strode up and down in impatient agitation. 
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The prince began to describe what had taken place, and broke 
off, finding that the Englishman was not listening to him. 

“T can’t hang him,” said Charnley bitterly, “and I can’t fight 
him. My hands are tied. Unless, of course,” brightening a little, 
“he won’t be fooled into believing that I knew nothing of your 
escape, and I have no choice but to fight my way out.” 

“ You forget,” said Don Felice, quietly, “if you play your part 
with only moderate skill, he will believe that my wife and I have 
tricked you. The one thing that he will never believe is that you 
would set me at liberty.” 

Charnley turned and looked at him, his eyes very bright and 
stern. 

“Your wife,” he said, “has saved you. She came to me at 
dawn to-day; she had crossed the mountains, alone, by night. 
She staked her life to win your freedom.” 

Don Felice stood silent. He had turned very pale. Zena, 
dressed as a peasant boy, came into the room and touched his 
elbow. 

“The Signora Principessa is ready,” she said. 

She waited for a minute or two before following him, and 
explained to Charnley how they would get away by the loggia 
into the little garden—owing to the supper there would be no 
sentinel—and how they would creep down the mountain-side and 
wait for him at a spot which she described. 

Then Charnley left her and made his way through the ante- 
room and down the great corridor to visit his men at their supper, 
and start the double game he was forced to play. 

* * * * 


They were out on the mountain-side, and nearing the shelter 
of the chestnut woods. 

“Stop here and rest,” said Decilis gently, and the little 
princess leant against a smooth rock and rested. 

She could hear the faint rustle of Zena’s receding footsteps, and 
the stir of a little breeze in the chestnut branches. She no 
longer feared for Felice or for herself. She felt that she had 
escaped from a dim world of nightmare-like terror, into a new 
world where the wild herbs smelt sweet under her feet, and the 
stars shone, and no tumult or fear could come, 

“Tell me,” said Decilis, “tell me, is it true that you went to 
him alone, through the mountains, at the risk of your life?” 

His voice had no softness in it now, it was a fierce rough 
whisper. 

“ Yos, it is true.” 

“ And you went not for his sake, but mine ? ” 
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“ Not for his sake, but yours.” 

“Then from first to last I have misjudged you, insulted and 
wronged you?” 

“From first to last.” 

He went close to her. “Is it forgiveness?” 

She did not speak, but he felt her tremble. 

“T love you,” he said, “and as for all the rest, all the past, I 
will make you forget it.” 

He himself had forgotten it already. Life was this and this 
only, a little space of fragrant night, and the presence of a 
woman who loved him. 


Zena had climbed that rocky hillock near the turn of the road 
from which, one afternoon not long ago, she had watched the 
prince and his ill-fated servant ride by. 

Below her she could see the road’s pale steep surface, and when 
she looked up her keen eyes could just distinguish between the 
dark mass of the castle on the ridge to the right, and the 
mountains rising behind it. 

Crouching among the rocks she looked and listened. Once 
she thought she caught the faint far-off beat of horses’ hoofs 
approaching along the valley; she strained every nerve to hear, 
and realised that the sound had no existence save in her own 
excited brain, Even to her came an illusion of security and peace. 
For in the starlight the land lay dreaming from the mountains to 
the sea, the fields, and the vineyards, and the fever-haunted plain, 
where centuries ago in streets and palaces the hot pulse of city 
life had throbbed fiercely on nights such as this, Zena stretched 
her tired limbs and sighed: “ If only I had killed him, and knew 
it!” she thought for the hundredth time. But the regret had 
lost its keenness. She began to grow drowsy. 

She roused herself with a startled movement. Could those 
lights be moving across the mountain-side up there to the right? 
No, they flashed from the castle windows, and were being carried 
from room to room. 

She lay down flat and dragged herself forward till she leant 
over the road, and heard, far distant as yet, but rapidly drawing 
nearer, tha steady hoof beats of a troop of horse. 

She had a momentary hideous vision of Mario and his men 
riding down upon her. “No,” she thought, “he would have 
had to fight the Englishman and his soldiers first, and fighting 
takes time.” 

The lights in the castle windows still flitted hither and 
thither. She scrambled down towards the woods, and whistled 
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softly, till another whistle answered her, then went back hurtiedly 
to her post above the road. How fast they rode, these men who 
came nearer and nearer. Now she could distinguish a dark 
cloaked figure riding at their head. 

Just below her hiding-place Captain Charnley reined in his 
horse and whistled. An answering whistle came low and distinct 
from the rocks above his head. He rode on a few paces, and 
where the road dipped and the woods grew close about it, halted 
his men and waited. 

Three figures slipped from the black shadow of the trees, and 
Charnley beckoned three troopers, each of whom was leading a 
spare horse, one the very same that the little princess had ridden 
from Casaluccio to San Cataldo on a wild spring evening long 
ago. As he lifted his wife into her saddle, Decilis broke the 
silence with half eager, half careless questioning. 

“Well, Signor Charnley, has all gone well? Never once did I 
remember that we must have horses. How did you get hold 
of them ?” 

“We took them,” said Charnley. “We must hurry, for I am 
convinced they will be after us presently.” 

The little troop rode on, three figures now heading it. 
Charnley spoke again in quick curt sentences. 

“Tt might have been better—or worse. Thanks to the woman 
Vierci Don Mario was found and delivered. The guard was drunk 
and would not let him out. By the time she rescued him he was in 
a faint from loss of blood, but recovered quite soon enough, and 
his wound is not serious. He wanted to shoot the guard. I 
would not let him, but he has doubtless done it by now. I myself 
went back to the princess’s apartments and discovered her flight. 
I set Mario’s men to search the house. I gave out that I and 
mine would search the woods, and hustled them off as promptly 
as I could.” 

The prince turned in his saddle and looked back. 

“The lights are out,” he said, with a laugh ‘That means 
that they are reconsidering matters.” 

Valeria was wondering if ever she would be able to thank 
Charnley. How can you thank a man, she asked herself, who 
has given you back to hope and youth—to life in short, and 
perhaps something better than life? And a man who wants 
neither your friendship nor your gratitude ? 

His voice, giving an order, startled her. The troop halted. 

“What is it?” she asked, 

The rising wind sighed past them, chasing ragged clouds that 
promised the first heavy rains of autumn. It brought with it a 
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dull throbbing sound. In the darkness Felice leant closer to Valeria, 
and laid his right hand on hers. It was strange how the touch 
brought her calm—more than that, a moment’s complete forget- 
fulness of what went on round her. After the passing of that 
moment he left her, riding to the rear, where Charnley was 
already. 

“What are you doing?” said Charnley curtly. “I asked you 
to go on with the princess while I and these fellows brought up 
the rear.” 

But already the troopers on ahead had closed up round the 
two women and obeyed their captain’s orders. 

“My friend,” said Decilis, ‘lend me one of your pistols, and 
bear in mind the debt I owe Mario Vierci.” 

Charnley could not do otherwise than admit the argument, and 
comply with the request. After which he and Decilis rode on 
side by side. 

The pursuit, if pursuit it was, kept its distance as yet. The 
pursued were now beyond the chestnut woods, and the road lay 
between vineyards, where rank on rank of low vine-hung trees 
seemed to stretch as monotonously as a quiet sea. Further on, 
however, the road trended to the left and rose somewhat, skirting 
a sloping hill-side. 

That was the spot which Charnley hoped to gain before the 
guerillas attacked him. That their fresh horses would give them 
the chance to attack if they had a mind to, he could not doubt. 
The women and their escort should ride on, while he and his men 
would halt on the higher ground. The attacking force would be 
small, thanks to the long start he had had, and to the fact that 
half of Don Mario’s horses had joined him tired by a long night’s 
ride, and reached San Cataldo worn out. 

What he expected duly came to pass. He and his men and 
Don Felice Decilis, waiting on the rising ground, saw a small 
dark group of horsemen riding at a gallop between the vineyards, 
headed by a single figure not cloaked like the others, which 
seemed to gesticulate wildly. 

Now they could see the dim glitter of his silver trappings, and 
hear his piercing voice calling on his followers. 

“ Mario,” said Decilis, “ and I think that he is mad.” 

As his lips formed the last words a shot whistled past him. 
Without waiting for his men, Don Mario had raised his carbine 
and fired. He was in very truth beside himself with pain and 
rage and hate. Some of his men halted and followed his example, 
some rode on to join him, and upon them sudden and swift came 
Charnley and his Neapolitans charging down the slope. Before 
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the rush of that compact force, before the relentless slashing of 
the cavalry sabres, one guerilla after another turned and fled. 

Very soon the little skirmish was over, and Charnley ordered 
back his men. 

Don Mario Vierci, who had fired off his pistols, wounding one 
soldier, and had then been ridden down and unhorsed, got on to his 
feet to find that the charge had passed him, and that one solitary 
dismounted foe was waiting for him. With a hoarse short cry he 
sprang forward knife in hand, and as he did so a pistol bullet 
grazed his cheek. An instant later he grappled with Prince 
Decilis, throwing one long arm round him, There was a fierce 
brief struggle, then Decilis shook himself free from a dead man’s 
loosening clutch; with the knife which Valeria had given him he 
had stabbed Don Mario to the heart. 


The sound of the single shot and the scattered volley had 
reached Valeria. After many vain entreaties on her part, the 
men with her at last consented to draw rein. 

Valeria was certain that never would she hear Felice’s voice 
again or see him smile at her, that for her the gates of the earthly 
paradise had indeed opened a little way only to be shut against her 
everlastingly. He too had known it would be so, she told herself, 
and had bidden her a silent farewell. She had the strange calm 
that comes to us with the knowledge that the blow has fallen. 


“And never again nerve shall quiver or pulse shall beat.” 


Felice was dead, she thought, and dead without knowing how she 
loved him. He had said: “Is it forgiveness ?” and she could not 
speak and say that it was the love that had been his always, a 
love that had suffered and suffered and suffered, but had never died. 
This still despair, born of utter physical weariness, held her under 
its spell till she became aware of voices and movement all round her. 
Charnley was speaking to her—in English—and the words held 
no meaning for her. She turned faint, swayed in the saddle, and 
would have fallen, had not Prince Decilis steadied her with one 
arm. 

Someone handed him a spirit flask and he made her drink 
from it. Presently they all rode on again through a night that, 
save for the hurrying wind, had grown quite silent. 

They halted again where a bridle track turned off from the high 
road to Casaluccio. This path Charnley and his soldiers would 
follow, and so by a détour go back into the mountains. Before the 
little princess and her husband lay Casaluccio and safety. They 
had no longer any need of him, 
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The prince had moved aside and was speaking to the troopers. 
Charnley found himself alone beside Valeria. He wished that he 
could have seen her face clearly once again. He took her hand 
in his. With a sudden strength she drew his hand to her lips 
and kissed it. 

The scuffling of horses’ hoofs, as the riders wheeled at the 
word of command, then a steady trample as they rode away. 
Three figures speeding swiftly along a lonely highway, pursued 
only by a sweeping gust and the patter of heavy rain-drops : 

“And they are gone: aye, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm.” 


Thus after long wandering, by rough and dreary ways, did 
Valeria reach the earthly paradise. She had known the bitterness 
of love disdained. ‘The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, the 
painful patience in delays.” She knew at last the opening of the 
gates, the entering into her kingdom. 

God keep you, dear little princess, and grant that you dwell 
now in a securer paradise, even the paradise of the Blessed Dead. 
Amen. 


THE END. 
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Some Personal Recollections of Mr. Shorthouse. 


——— 


Nor long after the publication of ‘John Inglesant’ I was 
fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of Mr. Shorthouse, 
an acquaintance which I may gratefully say ripened into one of 
those valuable friendships, when a superior in age and intellect 
and character admits an inferior to an intimacy on apparently 
equal terms, and thereby exerts a real educative influence. 

I was living then with a relation who was a well-known scholar 
and theologian, and Mr. Shorthouse came to stay with friends 
in the neighbourhood. I was naturally most anxious to see the 
author of so strange and fascinating a book as ‘John Inglesant,’ 
and begged that in some way this might be effected. “Oh! 
but,” said my friend, “Mr. Shorthouse hates being treated like 
a lion.” “That can easily be got over,” suggested a quick-witted 
bystander; “make ——” (naming my uncle) “the lion, and 
invite Mr. Shorthouse to hear him roar.” 

This was done, and Mr. and Mrs. Shorthouse came to lunch, 
and I was privileged to sit next to my hero. Nothing could have 
been kinder than his manner; and in the simplest and most 
natural way he consented to talk about his book, thereby giving 
me the greatest pleasure, a pleasure which authors often deny to 
their friends, from a self-conscious modesty which forbids their 
recognising the profound interest we all feel in hearing any great 
man speak of his own book. I forget whether it was on that or 
a later occasion that I ventured to ask how long the book had 
been in Mr. Shorthouse’s mind: to which he replied thoughtfully, 
“T don’t think I can remember the time when it was not.” To 
my timid remark that it seemed impossible to believe he had not 
been in Italy, nor even across the Channel, he replied that as a 
child he had been familiarised with Italy, because his father had 
travelled there much, and allowed his children to be with him 
while he shaved, and would tell them much of his travels and 
make them realise the very atmosphere of the country. 
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Before Mr. Shorthouse left he said to me very kindly : “I want 
to send you something of mine, and I am wondering what to 
choose. I think it shall be my Preface to George Herbert's 
‘Poems,’” adding with his humorous smile, “It will give you a 
better idea of my churchmanship.” Instinctively I exclaimed, 
“But I don’t need that after reading ‘John Inglesant.’” He 
seized both my hands and shook them warmly, saying: ‘“ You 
could not have said anything to give me greater pleasure. I 
have been called Romanist, Agnostic, anything you please, but 
few have deduced English Churchmanship from my book.” 

On a later occasion, when some discussion was going on about 
“high church” and “low church,” I well remember the simple 
reverence with which Mr. Shorthouse defined his own position, 
“Tam a strong Sacramentalist,” he said. And in truth, brought 
up among the Society of Friends, it was the Sacramental teaching 
of the Church on which his spiritual life fastened. Never have 
I known a more deeply-reverent and unquestioning realisation of 
what sacramental grace is to the spirit of man. It was during 
@ summer spent in the country and under the influence of Mr. 
Morse, Incumbent of Ladywood, and later vicar of St Mary’s, 
Nottingham, that Mr. Shorthouse resolved to seek for baptism. 
He was baptised in Ladywood Church ; and with a simplicity, as 
convincing as it was impressive, he said: “I have always felt a 
different man from that day.” The intimacy and friendship with 
Mr. Morse continued till his death; and it was to him that Mr. 
Shorthouse dedicated his ‘Sir Percival,’ his own favourite, among 
his writings, after ‘John Inglesant.’ 

The traces of Quaker training noticeable in Mr. Shorthouse were 
very interesting; some traits seemed indelibly impressed on him 
while others produced a visible reaction. He possessed to the 
full that subtle charm of the Friends which is so quickly felt, 
and so hard to analyse; exquisite refinement of mind, delicate 
discrimination, a singular sense of moderation, abhorring all 
excess, eccentricity, over-emphasis, self-advertisement, as opposed 
to good taste; all, in a word, that we understand by that long- 
suffering word Cultwre, was his in fullest measure. On the other 
hand one felt that a part of his nature had been starved by the 
strict rule of the Friends in his young days. He had a passionate 
love for music and intense appreciation of it; but a total absence 
of technical knowledge made it difficult for him to express in 
language intelligible to those who had it, the emotions music 
stirred in him. 

In his beautiful sketch, ‘The Violin Player,” a musical atmo- 
sphere is most skilfully produced ; but the story, as at first written, 
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required several important corrections to make it intelligible to 
the average musician. Mr. Shorthouse himself often regretted 
that he had been deprived of all musical training, and sometimes 
maintained that one of the great books of the future would be 
a musical romance written by one who combined technical know- 
ledge with artistic and emotional insight, a book “ which should 
resolve the mysteries of life.” I remember quoting “ Abt Vogler,” 
but the absence of form always stood in the way of Mr. Short- 
house’s appreciation of Browning; the description of the lunar 
rainbow, wonderful to us who love Browning in spite of, and 
even sometimes because of, his faults, was hopelessly marred to 
Mr. Shorthouse by the presence of the word “ flushier,” it got in 
his way, so that he could not see beyond it or through it. 

Perhaps Mr. Shorthouse was seen at his best in his own 
charming home at Edgbaston, surrounded by his beloved books 
(“ fit though few,” for he was no mere bibliophil), living with and 
by those he loved, but for the most part untouched by the masses 
of ephemeral literature which does so much to sap real literary 
taste in the present day. Last time I saw him I reminded 
Mr. Shorthouse of his telling me some years before that he had 
read every word of “The Excursion” twelve times; and he 
replied with a merry smile: “I have read it several times more 
since,” 

That was thoroughly characteristic of the man; he used the 
resources of life with a certain thriftiness, getting far more out 
of a little than most of us get out of a great deal. He had a fine 
sense of detail, and derived the keenest enjoyment from the small 
things of daily life, which less gifted minds pass unnoticed; here 
he was in sympathy with Wordsworth ; walking round his small, 
but beautifully designed garden was a revelation as to what 
a loving and reverent observation of Nature could discover ; truly, 
to him “the meanest flower” could bring “ thoughts that do lie 
too deep for tears.” And so it was all through life; a look, 
a word, a gesture, a kindly greeting, a sunbeam, a delicate scent, 
a rich colour, a sweet sound, would thrill him with a deep 
thankful enjoyment which was a continual reproach to the blasé 
modern mind, seeking for excitement and novelty, and pungency 
of emotion. 

He was the most genial of hosts, and as ready to listen as he 
was to give, out of the stores of his own mind. The terrible 
.stammer, almost a convulsion, which must have tried sorely one 
so full of thoughts and so ready to give them to others, was, he 
used to say, a blessing in disguise, having led him to use the pen 
as his great instrument of expression ; but there were times when 
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the stammer almost ceased, and he could talk on uninterruptedly. 
One very striking and touching habit grew up out of the stammer. 
At “family prayers” he and his wife read all the prayers 
together; because, if an attack of stammering came on, her 
gentle voice would carry on the thread till he recovered, and the 
knowledge of this prevented all nervousness on his part. 

On one occasion it was my privilege to stay with Mr. and Mrs, 
Shorthouse for a musical festival at Birmingham. Making all 
allowance for the undisciplined modern appetite of myself and 
another guest, every arrangement was made for us to attend as 
many concerts as we would; but our hosts only went to two, and 
the same two which they always attended, the “ Messiah” and 
the “Elijah.” These they knew, these they loved, and of these 
they enjoyed every note, and were not to be drawn away from 
their allegiance by the temptation of the first performance in 
England of “Mors et Vita,” or the sight of Dvorak himself 
conducting his “ Spectre’s Bride.” The older music, less sensuous, 
less exciting, less emotional, was to Mr. Shorthouse more healthy 
and more satisfying; and he gently rallied me on my Wagner 
craze, with allusions to the superiority of Doric music over 
later and more florid forms. Not the least interesting of my 
memories of that Birmingham festival is the recollection of 
the venerable figure of Cardinal Newman being helped to his 
feet as the vast multitude rose to the first strains of “ Worthy 
is the Lamb.” 

One delightful relic of the Quaker days was the sense of rest- 
fulness and deep peace which pervaded the house. There was 
never any hurry or flurry there; it is impossible to imagine 
anything less like the typical life of one of England’s greatest 
commercial cities. I knew that Mr. Shorthouse was “in busi- 
ness,” and I fancy must have been fairly successful; but all that 
was left in town; I never heard one word of commercial life, nor 
were either things or persons ever appraised in terms of money. 
There was a strange irony of fate in even knowing that the 
author of ‘John Inglesant’ was concerned in the manufacture 
of vitriol. One admirer exclaimed in a horrified voice: “ Vitriol, 
why he ought to have made nothing but attar of roses!” 

Some sides of life made curiously little appeal to that deeply 
sympathetic nature; “ Social Questions,” as such, had next to no 
interest for Mr. Shorthouse. His household relations were 
patriarchal in their simplicity and kindliness ; but of relations in 
theory between capital and labour, employer and employed, he 
took little heed. The strong tide of municipal life in the city, 
where it is perhaps most strongly developed, passed him by, and 
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left him quite untouched; contest, self assertion for the sake 
of principle, political machinery, religious party strife were 
absolutely abhorrent to him. To many of us, there is true poetry 
in the stress and storm of city life, with its strenuous effort, its 
piteous failures, its few dazzling successes, its jostling of different 
interests, its factions, its sacrifices ; but the flowing tide of civic 
democracy had no charm for Mr. Shorthouse; I used often to tell 
him he did not belong to the nineteenth century, and to wonder 
where he would feel most at home. He laughingly replied, “In 
the fourteenth,” and I answered: ‘ Yes, because we know 80 
little about it you can imagine it according to taste.” But in 
truth he was medisval in many ways; the picturesqueness, the 
colour, the show and trappings of chivalry, made a strong appeal 
to his ssthetic fancy. He hated the vulgarity of our own age; 
its pretension and pretentiousness, its self-assertion and want 
of reticence, its bustle and its fussiness. He disliked even 
railway travel, and always preferred short journeys which could 
be made by carriage. Captious critics have noticed how in his 
books he loves to paint the life of English noblemen and foreign 
princes. He was absolutely free from any mere vulgar love of 
rank or position, as such; but he felt the keenest artistic pleasure 
in living a splendid, dignified, decorous life; the sight of great 
historical names and places thrilled his imagination, which loved 
to dwell on the pageantry and magnificence of the past, forgetting 
its sordid and squalid side. 

Apart from his deeply spiritual love for the Church of England, 
her historical continuity, her dignity, her middle path between 
the “too much” of Roman ritual, and the “too little” of 
Protestant bareness, satisfied his sense of fitness and sacred 
propriety. A Sunday spent in his house was something to 
remember. There was no overstrained “sabbath” strictness 
of observance; but a pervading sense of its being “the Lord’s 
Day;” and it ended by the singing of hymns; among Mr. 
Shorthouse’s favourites being Wright’s noble hymn, which 
has probably taught thousands more of “ sacramental” doctrine 
than any catechism: “And now O Father, mindful of the 
Love.” 

Mr. Shorthouse’s writing was done with the same self-restraint 
and moderation which characterised his whole life; ordinarily 
one day a week he stayed at home from business and devoted 
to writing. His characters, however, assumed a vitality of their 
own, and to a certain extent exercised a controlling power. I 
remember his telling me how he was long delayed in ‘John 
Inglesant’ by his characters having “got into a castle and 
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absolutely refusing to come out.” And it is always a proud 
memory to me that one of his books was finished when on a 
visit to me. He had not been able to see his way clear to 
the end; but after spending an hour walking round the 
garden, ideas occurred to him, and he came in exclaiming: 
“T’ve finished it!” 

When first Mrs. Shorthouse, with the true insight of affection, 
persuaded her husband to publish a small edition of ‘John 
Inglesant’ for private circulation, he consented after some hesita- 
tion, saying; “ Very well, but it shall be published in the cheapest 
possible form.” ‘Oh! no, Henry,” replied his wife, “remember 
‘John Inglesant’ was always well dressed.” And so the book 
appeared in vellum with gold edges. 

Few things were more remarkable in Mr. Shorthouse than his 
generous, often over-generous, appreciation of the efforts of others. 
He was the most encouraging and sympathetic of critics, far 
quicker to discern merit than to find fault. I never knew any- 
one more beautifully humble, combined with a simple, personal 
dignity. In truth, his was a rare and delicate spirit; with an 
almost startling sense of the nearness of the spirit world. He 
was a mystic of the sanest kind ; to him the “ real” was spiritual, 
and the invisible world the ever-present influence in life. No 
one had more deep and pure enjoyment of this life than he; but 
it was because to him this life was, in a sacramental sense, the 
revelation of another and a higher life, For him no hard-and- 
fast line separated the world of sense from the world of spirit; 
his own spiritual insight, his perfectly trained spiritual perception, 
enabled him to catch the undertones of the spirit where natures of 
coarser fibre heard only the world “ full of voices ;” his refinement 
of thought found its natural expression in a style of singular 
distinction and charm, his religious belief was the product of the 
Church of England in her noblest aspect, standing for a deep but 
restrained piety, careful for outward observance, but more con- 
cerned with the inward spirit it embodied; his own words of 
George Herbert not inaptly express his own service {io the 
time :— 

“The note he struck has never ceased to vibrate, even in the darkest 
and foulest times, and if in days of more enthusiasm and spiritual life 
this note seems too delicate and refined to reach far enough into the din 
and tumult of common life, if other forms less careful of culture and of 
taste seem more successful in the battle of the Cross, we may yet well 
believe that this peculiar mission of the Church is not without its supreme 
value, nor without the special seal of approbation from on high; for what 
is perfect in any direction must be the highest, though for a time ex- 
pediency may make use of other means, and in the long course of years 
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that which is in accordance with the highest instincts of the finest natures 
will be taken as the type and flower of the whole.” 


May future generations of English men and women justify this 
belief in the power of the highest to reach the furthest and pene- 
trate the most deeply ; then will the thoughts of ‘John Inglesant’ 
be a precious national heritage so long as the English-speaking 
race survives. 


Jessie Dovatas Monraomery. 
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Che First and the Second Isabella. 


IsaABELLA THE First was not, to the ordinary observer at least, 
prepossessing in appearance. She was lanky without being 
exactly tall, and gave one the impression of having grown up in 
a great hurry and taken her dress with her; and when I first 
saw her sitting at the bottom of her class, the most noticeable 
thing about her was the length of black stocking that she 
managed most ingeniously to curl round each of the front legs of 
her chair. She had the kind of hair that suggests the rough- 
haired terrier; it was full of short ends, and neither curled nor 
lay smooth, but stood straight out from her head in little tufts, 
and so earned for its owner her school nickname of “ Penwiper.” 
But she had the terrier’s eyes as well—brown, wistful, mis- 
chievous and kind all at once; and in spite of the youthful red- 
ness of her hands and her general inkiness—Isabella always con- 
trived, somehow, to look inky ten minutes after her arrival in 
class—and in spite of all the other marks she bore of the tiresome, 
barbaric age of fifteen, it was possible to endure much from her 
for the sake of those eyes. 

For more reasons than one, Isabella made an illuminating spot 
in my life, at the time that I happened to meet her. She was the 
most ignorant member of the first class I ever taught; and most 
teachers, I believe, have a friendly feeling for the ignorant 
members of their first class. I was particularly grateful to 
Isabella for being ignorant, for, as luck would have it, the school 
that had rashly accepted my untried services insisted on my 
beginning with a course of arithmetic lessons. I protested that 
arithmetic was my very weakest point, and that I had repeatedly 
been bottom of my own school in arithmetic, while carrying off 
prizes for German, botany, and a variety of ornamental subjects. 
But my Principal, who was rather an unusual sort of person, said 
that she never wanted people to teach subjects that were not 
their weakest points. So the end of it was that I had to teach 
Tsabella’s class the subject that was mine, 
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The new girl, no doubt, feels pretty bad at times, but it might 
console her to know that the new teacher feels just like it, only 
more so. And when I think of the rows of unsympathetic elder 
girls who rose to their feet as I came into the class-room, all of 
them, I felt sure, filled with an accurate and exhaustive know- 
ledge of what I was going to teach them, I can only say that I 
never want to feel like it again. 

“Have you done areas, carpets and wall papers, and so on?” I 
asked, as I turned over the leaves of the arithmetic book casually, 
and lighted, as if by accident, upon the page I had studied far 
into the night before. 

Of course, one girl said in a superior tone that she had, long 
ago. Every teacher knows that one girl in the class who has 
always done everything. But I did not mean to have sat up half 
the night for nothing. 

“ Then it will not hurt you to do them again,” I promptly told 
the superior one, who smiled round at the others to show what an 
easy time she was going to have. 

I braved the critical gaze of the front row of experts, and began 
to make conversation by way of putting off the evil moment. 

“It is highly important that you should know how to do areas,” 
I continued in an impressive tone, ‘“ Every woman should know 
how to do areas. Think how useful it will be when you are 
married and have houses of your own, to be able to calculate how 
much carpet you will want for your floors! ” 

Here the class laid down its pencils and looked interested. 
Evidently it did not anticipate arithmetic for the moment; and 
their teacher being just as anxious as they were to fill up the 
hour before her with anything in the world but arithmetic, 
enlarged still further on the advantages of learning to do areas, 
carefully concealing the fact that bursts upon us all sooner or 
later, that they make no allowance whatever for the carpet having 
a pattern. 

A yawn from Isabella, and the slow uncurling of one of the 
long black legs, reminded me sadly that arithmetic would in the 
end be expected of me, and I ran my finger down the page of 
sums with a horrible sensation of incapacity, as I saw by the clock 
that I had filled up exactly four minutes of the time, and that the 
class still had fifty-six in which to find me out. 

“Let me see,” I murmured, as if I had not settled at one 
_ clock in the morning on the sums I was going to give them, “I 
think we will begin with this one—no, this one!” And I set 
the result of my midnight labours on the blackboard. 

The rapidity with which that class did sums which had taken 
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me hours to prepare, was simply heartless. The superior girl 
helped me a little by drawing pictures in her notebook while I 
gave my explanation, so that, when she came to do her sum and 
found of course that she had forgotten the way, I had a good 
excuse for explaining it all over again. And after that, just as I 
was again facing the awful possibility of having to give them a 
sum that I had not prepared beforehand, Isabella came to 
my aid. 

“T can’t think what’s happened to the stupid thing,” she 
remarked, uncurling the other leg, so that they now both stuck 
out straight in front of her; “I’ve got yards and yards more 
carpet in my answer than anybody else has!” 

This, I felt certain, was going to be the moment when my class 
would find me out. I had mastered my own difficulties overnight, 
but I had not allowed for private and particular difficulties on the 
part of a mere pupil. So I walked down quaking to the bottom 
of the class, tripped over Isabella’s legs, and arrived at her ink- 
besmeared sum. 

I could almost have hugged her when I saw what she had done. 
It was so delightful of her to make the same old familiar mistake 
that I had made myself, time after time, in my own schooldays. 
I am not even quite sure that in the watches of the night before 
I had not made it over again. Anyhow, there it was, staring at 
me from a page of misshapen figures that might have been torn 
from my own note-book just five years earlier. The mere sight 
of it was enough to put me back suddenly in Isabella’s place at 
the bottom of the class—long legs, inky fingers and all. 

“You see, you have multiplied the walls and the ceiling 
together, as well as the floor,” I pointed out to her. “ You 
couldn’t carpet the walls and the ceiling, if you come to think of 
it, now could you?” 

“T suppose you couldn’t,” admitted Isabella, though she was 
evidently not prepared for the idea that arithmetic carpet could 
possibly have any of the characteristics of ordinary domestic carpet. 

“Never mind, we'll soon put it right,” I went on encouragingly ; 
“it’s the mistake I always used to make myself.” 

The terrier’s eyes swept swiftly round upon me, filled with 
amazement; then they softened all at once into friendliness. 

“Did you really?” she asked, in an interested tone. ‘ Did 
you ever get them wrong?” 

I nodded as I worked my way through the masses of figures her 
ridiculous mistake had accumulated ; and I wondered how I should 
have felt five years ago if it had ever occurred to me that my 
arithmetic mistress was a human person like everyone else. 

VOL. CXXVII, ie 2x 
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Isabella continued to stare at me with interest. “Then—then 
—were you really as stupid as me?” she pursued. 

“ Every bit as stupid,” I confessed. 

Isabella shot out her legs an inch or two further in the excite- 
ment of the moment; and the girl in front of her pulled forward 
her chair with the dismal scrape characteristic of the schoolgirl. 

“ And did you hate it?” was Isabella’s next question. 

“Yes,” I said heartily, as I jotted down a last correction over 
her shoulder. 

Isabella drew a long breath and nodded until all her front bits 
of hair fell over her eyes. 

“And you're so splendid now!” she exclaimed. 

She apologised absently when I tripped over her legs again, 
then drew them back slowly and sat for the rest of the lesson in 
a curious attitude, with one foot doubled up under her, and the 
other crooked round the leg of her neighbour’s desk. But I 
forgave her these and all her other eccentricities for the sake of 
the service her stupidity had done me. Thanks to Isabella the 
First, my arithmetic class never found me out. 

“You see what happens when people teach subjects that are 
their weak points,” said the Principal at the end of the term, 
when she read my report of Isabella. 


I had added another five years to my age when I met Isabella 
the Second. She was sitting on the drawing-room floor, playing 
with her baby, as the maid announced me; and I had a moment 
in which to study her before she turned round. 

Ido not quite know what I had expected to see. I knew she 
had left school three years ago, that she had married almost 
immediately, and had been living abroad ever since. And of 
course I knew that the Isabella of twenty, who was a wife and a 
mother, would not exactly resemble the Isabella of fifteen who 
had sat at the bottom of my arithmetic class. For all that, the 
picture in my mind as I followed the maid upstairs had been that 
of a lanky schoolgirl with prominent hands and feet, a ragged 
head of hair, and ink everywhere. So the second Isabella was 
rather a shock to me as I saw her kneeling on the hearthrug, 
crooning softly to a little bundle of white frills that lay on its 
back in front of her. : 

But when she jumped up and turned round, I saw that the 
same brown eyes were there, with the same friendly, doggy look 
in them. They were all I could recognise about her, for the 
terrier’s hair had grown to the right length at last, and curled 
and waved round her forehead just like everyone else’s, while the 
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hand she held out to me was white and shapely, as innocent of 
ink as of knuckles. 

And the long black legs had become a Paris tea-gown. 

It was the first time I had seen a pupil grow up, and I 
wondered if it was always done like that. 

“ How charming of you to come! Do sit down,” said Isabella, 
in the manner of a hostess of thirty. “Let me see, do you like 
sugar? I really forget.” 

It was so deliciously overdone that I could not feel hurt. Of 
course, Isabella had a husband and baby; and Isabella’s world 
just then held no place for anybody who had neither. I fell into 
the situation with glee, and prepared to enjoy it thoroughly. 

“Two lumps, please, and the milk in first,” I answered gravely, 
wondering if these familiar details, that Isabella bad prided 
herself on remembering five years ago, would restore us to our 
former footing. Of course, they did nothing of the sort, 

“Richard takes three,” was the perfectly uncalled for observa- 
tion that my words produced; and I reminded myself hastily that 
the cup she handed me was not thick and white with a pink rim 
round it, and that nothing could make the cucumber sandwiches 
into thick schoolroom slices of bread and butter. These things 
belonged to the period of ink and knuckles. 

On her way back to the tea-table Isabella casually picked up 
the bundle of white frills. Her attempt to look as though it 
were quite an ordinary thing for bundles of white frills to be 
lying about on people’s floors, was also overdone; and I again 
hastened to meet her halfway. After all I was beginning to find 
the same method could be applied both to the first and the second 
Isabella—whether it was a sum or a baby did not much matter. 

“Oh, is that a baby?” I asked, as if I had not seen it before. 

“ Yes,” answered Isabella, burying her face in the midst of the 
white frills. ‘It’s mine,” she added as an afterthought. 

“TI thought it might be yours. That’s why I asked,” I said, 
humbly. “May I look at her?” I added, putting down my cup. 

“It’s a boy,” corrected Isabella with condescension. I again 
recognised our changed positions. However, she placed the 
bundle gingerly in my arms and stood a little way off, as if she 
expected something to happen. “Shall I show you how to hold 
it?” she added anxiously, the next minute. 

She readjusted the baby on my arm and gave it a professional 
pat, which upset it dreadfully; and the tiny face in the midst of 
the frills became riddled all at once with the cares and the griefy 
of a lifetime. 

“Tt is surprising how few people know the way to hold a baby,” 
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remarked Isabella, when the white frills had been borne off by a 
magnificent nurse, and we could once more hear ourselves speak. 
“ Of course, it makes a difference if you haven’t got one yourself,” 
she added graciously. 

“ Having one certainly makes a difference,” I admitted, looking 
at the solemn young person behind the tea-tray. 

“Do you like Eton or Harrow best?” was Isabella’s next 
question, put with startling suddenness, 

I jumped, and said “ Eton” at random, because it came first. 
It would not have mattered though, if I had said “'Timbuctoo,” 
for Isabella’s thoughts were by this time twenty years ahead. 

“And after that, Christ Church,’ she went on dreamily. 
“Richard was at Christ Church,” she added, as if that explained 
everything. 

A sense of humour may do much; but mine would not let me 
endure another moment of this sort of thing, so I made a diversion 
by asking her hastily if she had been to the pantomime yet. 

Isabella the first had adored pantomimes, Isabella the second 
looked simply hurt at such a suggestion. 

“I could not possibly leave baby to go anywhere,” she 
explained. “I don’t think much of a mother who does not give 
up everything for her child.” 

It was too much. The picture of the first Isabella rose 
irresistibly in my mind, and could not be effaced even by the 
strenuous young woman who sat in all her married splendour and 
patronised me. After all, there was still five years between us; 
and five years had made a lot of difference in the days when 
the inky occupant of the bottom place in my class could not do 
her sums. 

Isabella did not quite know what to make of a visitor who 
suddenly collapsed in a fit of laughter. But the child had not 
lost her instinct with all her other doggy qualities ; and she soon 
broke into a shamefaced laugh herself. 

“Tt’s all very well,” she protested, “but you haven’t got a 
baby, have you?” 

“No, my dear little girl, I have no baby and no Richard, and 
nothing—nothing but a dull and stuffy knowledge of how much 
carpet to order, when you want to cover your walls and your 
ceiling and your floor with it!” I cried maliciously. 

Swiftly there leapt into her eyes a twinkle of mischief, and 
to my joy I saw that Isabella the First had come back into the 
room. 

“You don’t even know that,” she chuckled. “Those sums of 
yours never allowed for the pattern !” 
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“ Ab,” I sighed, “so you have discovered that too? Then, 
after all, it is the most ignorant pupil in my class who has found 
me out.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Isabella. 

I had a sudden inspiration to pay back the debt of gratitude 
I had owed her for five years. 

“There was once a teacher,” I told her, “a teacher who was 
horribly afraid of her pupils, and horribly ignorant of the subject 
she had to teach—or, at least, she thought she was. She wasn’t 
really, you know; and she found out that she wasn’t through the 
bottom girl in the class.” 

“And what was the bottom girl in the class like?” asked 
Isabella, who had altogether ceased to be strenuous, and was 
sitting on the end of the sofa near me, swinging her legs to and 
fro just as if they were not covered with a Paris tea gown. 

“She was full of corners,” I answered, “and her face was full 
of features, and her hair was full of ends. Her legs were always 
in the way, and she made you feel inky just to look at her. But 
her heart was in the right place—if her collar wasn’t; and she 
taught that teacher how to teach. So the teacher made up her 
mind that she would thank her for it some day, if she ever got 
the chance.” 

“ And what was the name of the teacher?” asked my hostess 
demurely. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘ That doesn’t matter,” I said. 

“Then what was the name of the bottom girl in the class?” 
pursued my hostess with a whimsical laugh. 

I looked her squarely in the face. 

“Isabella the First,” I answered. 

EvELYN SHarpP. 
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Albania. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I rraNnkLy admit that I was prejudiced against the Albanians 
before I undertook the little trip which is described in the 
following pages. Rumour hath given them a name for treachery 
and bloodshed, though it is fair to state that their old enemies 
and neighbours, the Montenegrins, are the foremost calumniators. 
I went amongst them somewhat in fear and trembling. I left 
them with the firm intention to go again. Yet it is not an 
experience that I can advise to everyone. It is dangerous to 
travel in Albania, of that there is no doubt, and it is imperative 
to prepare for such a tour by a sojourn of at least a few weeks on, 
or in the vicinity of, their borders. Another important factor is 
to be an Englishman. To explain. 

Albanians are constantly visiting Montenegro and other 
countries near their borders as horse-dealers or merchants. 
The former are most useful men to know, for they come often 
with their troops of horses from the dangerous regions round 
Ipek, and travel long distances. Such a man speedily discovers 
if you are a political agent or a sportsman pure and simple. A 
report from him will do more to assure the safety of a journey 
into the wildest parts of Albania than a guard of fifty Nizams. 
Then the Albanians by no means lack intelligence, and they are 
perfectly aware of the political intriguing on the parts of the 
Continental Powers, particularly of Russia, Austria, and Italy. 
Germany is reckoned with Austria because of the language, and 
France has lately mixed herself up with the affairs of the great 
clan of the Miriditi. 

Thus England is the only Great Power left who has never, to 
their knowledge, interfered in any way with Albania. Therefore 
an Englishman may travel with least risk of any. 

Best of all is to travel with a Franciscan monk. It is what I 
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did. Of course, he is not always available, but every clan in the 
north of Albania is Roman Catholic, and each has its own spiritual 
chief as well. 

My friend, Padre Giulio, is the priest of the famous clan of 
Zatrijebaé, or in Albanian, Trijepsi, who, though under Monte- 
negrin rule, are as full-blooded Albanians as any other clan 
living across the border. In dress, customs, and language, they 
are Albanians to the core, yet they are loyal subjects of Prince 
Nicolas, though few spexk the Serb language. 

Padre Giulio had invited me long ago to travel with him in 
Albania, and in particular to journey in his company to Selce, to 
assist in the celebration of the annual festival of San Stefano, in 
the heart of the wild mountains belonging to the clan of Clementi. 
After Gusinje, no clan has a worse name in Montenegro than the 
Clementi. They are in perpetual feud with the sturdy Vasovi¢ 
clan, and many of the border skirmishes between these ancient 
foes I have witnessed from the Montenegrin side. 

I made notes throughout my trip, and now I am able to fill 
them out into readable form. As I glance through the hastily- 
scribbled lines I see those savage figures again, round whose fires 
I sat as honoured guest. The rugged mountains rise up and 
enclose the scene, and by my side sits the slender monk, talking 
in his musical Italian, and with all the eloquence of his race, for 
he was a Neapolitan, an erstwhile student of medicine and 
philosophy, and once the bearer of a noble name. 

Cows low, lambs and goats bleat in the keen mountain air, and 
the wood fire crackles merrily as our hostess prepares the evening 
meal. 

I shall never forget those days. Let my story speak for itself. 


Tur RENDEZVOUS. 


I am bidding farewell to the last vestige of comfort before the 
post-office in Podgorica. It is noon, and time that I should start 
on my six hours’ ride to Zatrijebaé. The heat is intense on the 
plain, but we have to climb steadily, almost immediately after 
leaving the broiling plain of the Zeta, up that great pile of grey 
rock on whose rugged slopes are dotted the houses of Fundina, 
our half-way resting-place. 

With carbine slung from my shoulder, revolver on my hip, and 
a bandolier of cartridges round my waist, I am saying “good-bye” 
to the trusty companion of other journeys, Stefan. I cannot take 
him with me, for he would get himself and probably me shot 
within an hour of crossing the border. Stefan is no diplomatist. 
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He hates and mistrusts an Albanian as he would poison, and— 
says so, or at least, shows it so plainly that mere words are 
unnecessary. For the fiftieth time he adjures me not to let my 
carbine out of my hand or the revolver from my side. 

“Thus thou canst never be surprised, Gospodin, and if thou art 
ever prepared, maybe thou wilt come safely back.” 

His tone shows that he hardly dares hope for even this 
contingency. 

The great Albanian smiles grimly and significantly at Stefan. 
He has been sent to guide me up the mountain (though heaven 
knows I have been the way often enough), but he is Padre 
Giulio’s henchman, and has come to fetch me as a compliment. 
He understands little of the Serb language, but that he has 
grasped the meaning of Stefan’s warnings is clear. Friend 
Stefan must take care when he walks next near the frontier. 

“You will get sunstroke riding in this heat,” cheerily sings 
out the vet, mounted on his wiry little pony. “ Wait till the 
evening—it is madness to start now.” 

I remark somewhat stiffly that what he can do is not necessarily 
impossible for others. 

“Ah, but I am used to it,” he retorts. ‘“ Anyway, leave us your 
address. It is quite likely that you will get picked off over there 
even if you escape sunstroke.” 

“Comforting!” I muse, as I remember all the warnings that I 
have received during the last few hours; in short, ever since I 
arrived late last night, when the aforesaid Albanian rose up from 
the shadow before the door bidding me start with him there and 
then. Once before I had made that journey at night, and the 
memory of my experiences caused me peremptorily to refuse. 
Then he handed me a letter from friends who had gone up that 
day and expected me to supper on the lofty plateau of Zatrijebaé. 

I mount the wretched pony. He is nowhere near up to my 
weight, but the only steed that was to be found, as the vet basely 
stole the horse that [ bargained for. The bridle is characteristic 
of the beast, being a weird contrivance, half rusty chain and half 
string. There is no time for further search. I passed my word 
months ago to be in Zatrijebaé this evening. 

“ S’Bogom, Stefan. So long, Doctor,” and we are off. 

Whew! it is hot. The vet was right. The sun-dried plain, 
cracking with the heat, is like a fiery furnace. Even the lean 
Albanian, striding a yard before my pony’s head, sweats. Half an 
hour of this and we begin the ascent up that rock-strewn track 
to Fundina that I have so often anathematised. At intervals the 
Allanian leaves we abruptly, Gisuppeaumg behind a clamp of 
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stunted bushes for a few seconds, to emerge with some article 
of clothing that he deposited there on the way down as the heat 
increased. 

Very slowly the houses of Fundina grow larger. There, at 
least, we can drink a “cup of coffee” at the han kept by the 
hero Keéo. At last we are there, but the Albanian swings on 
resolutely. Our conversation is constrained, as I know no word 
of Albanian and his knowledge of Serb is very limited. 

He shakes his head emphatically as I shout to him to stop. 
“Water is further on. There we will stop,” he says in broken 
Serb. 

Then I remember the blood feud in which Keco lives with the 
Albanians, and say no more. 

At the spring we halt, and my guide, with his rifle ever to 
hand, lies down full length to rest, after quenching his thirst with 
deep draughts. 

An hour later and we are well up the last ridge that separates 
us from the uplands of Zatrijeba¢, and behind us lies the great 
plain of Zeta, with the Lake of Scutari beyond. I am alone; 
tired of the stumbling gait of my pony, I have dismounted and 
walked on ahead. A hail—was not that my name? But no, 
impossible, who should call me by my European name up in these 
lonely wastes of grey rock ? 

“Halt, or we fire!” and mechanically I pause, but only a 
second, for the challenge is in English. Reposing in a rare grass 
dolin, or hollow, lay my good friends, the doctor from Podgorica 
and Albert. 

“At last!” exclaims the doctor, brandishing a bottle. “Why 
didn’t you turn up last night? There was feasting at Padre 
Giulio’s, and we waited for you till after midnight. This is our 
last bottle of wine; all that remains of the battery we carried so 
painfully to Zatrijebaé yesterday.” 

Then they tell me of the supper last night, how Padre Giulio 
sang old, half-forgotten Neapolitan love-songs, and how they went 
out into the night every half hour to listen for the shots which I 
would fire on nearing the Church. 

“We wrote to you,” says Albert, reproachfally. “The 
Albanian had orders to bring you at any hour, immediately on 
your arrival.” 

Chatting and laughing we spend an hour together, till a glance 
at my watch shows me that it will be dark before I reach my 
destination. 

“The padre has left for Albania,” declares the doctor. “ He 


thinks you are not coming.” 
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“Bat I promised to be there this evening, not before,” I 
answer. 

“Ah, yes! but that was months ago. He says you have 
perhaps forgotten.” 

We part. The thought is not pleasant, for, if true, it means a 
nocturnal ride to catch the Franciscan, and I love not midnight 
rides on the borders. 

The light is failing fast as I near the Church and its little 
living-house. I have again pushed on ahead and on foot. Not 
a soul is to be seen. Then the padre has left without me. 
Impatiently I cross the little lumber-strewn garden towards the 
kitchen, and open the door. 

Round the wood fire sits the old familiar group, just the same 
as when I last left. Three or four sturdy Albanians squatting, 
with head-cloths thrust back showing their shaven crowns, the 
good housekeeper and her children, and beyond, half in the 
shadow, the brown-robed monk. I am not recognised at once. 

“Jesus Christ be praised!” I say. It is the only Albanian I 
know, and the usual formula of greeting. 

“Carissimo amico!” shouts the monk, impulsively rushing to 
embrace me. ‘ We awaited thee yesterday.” 

“Thou hast not gone? I had heard thou hadst given 
me up.” 

“No. Thou gavest thy word to be here to-night and I knew 
thou wouldst come. Coffee, Katrina. Come, sit here, for thou 
must be weary, and to-morrow we leave at dawn.” 

While supper is being prepared, we stroll into the moonlit 
garden, and Padre Giulio climbs a damson-tree to shake down the 
unripe fruit. On a low wall we sit and talk, resuming our old 
arguments on religion and politics, he telling me of his latest 
efforts at the pacification of his unruly parishioners, and the 
hopelessness of it all. His fresh impassioned voice, talking in 
his beautiful Italian, rings over the peaceful scene. Such 
exquisite stillness, such beautiful thoughts, and the cool of the 
rocky aplands after the burning heat of the plains, act like balsam 
to the weary spirit. In the distance the moon is shining on 
the snow-clad peaks of the Proclotia, whither we are journeying 
to-morrow. 

Verily the lot of Padre Giulio, alone in that wild land, amongst 
these savage but honest men, is an enviable one to him who is tired 
of the emptiness of the world outside, 
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Tae Start. 


The light is stealing into my bed-room and bids me rise up and 
take leave for many days from beds, sheets, and similar luxuries, 
The room I hardly noticed last night, though we partook of our 
frugal supper therein. 

The remnants are still upon the table, and around it a few 
primitive chairs and a rickety sofa; upon the walls are a few 
religious prints—one is of St. Francis himself. In the further 
corner, upon another smaller table, is a quaint assortment of 
articles. Could I sketch, what a sensation that “still life” would 
make! ‘There are the vestments, sacred vessels, and breviary 
open, showing the odd type of the print; and mixed up in this 
churchly collection are my revolver, my bandolier full of shining 
cartridges, and my trusty hunting-knife. Surely a characteristic 
picture of Roman Catholic Albania, and a fitting frontispiece to 
my coming tour. 

Padre Giulio is shaving without a glass; but from force of 
habit he stands before the window, and a huge Albanian, revolver 
and bandolier around his picturesque person, stalks in, bearing 
water fresh drawn from the well. 

The air is keen and refreshing, stimulating the young monk 
to song. He has a capital tenor, and he is trolling the serenade 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” to a wondering group of Albanians 
without. 

“What hast thou in thy saddle-bags?” he asks later, as we 
are packing up. 

“ Biscuits,’ I answer; “on which I can live without other 
food.” 

Padre Giulio looks incredulous as I propound the virtues of 
* Protene,” and ends by wagering that I cannot exist for two 
days without meat. I accept readily, little knowing that to-day 
and to-morrow are rigid fast-days. 

At last. we are ready, and in high spirits set forth upon our 
journey, the Franciscan an odd figure, in habit and cowl, upon 
his splendid horse. The pace is too fast for my pony, and the 
monk insists on changing mounts, for he is half my weight. It 
is @ grand idea, and removes the only drawback to my enjoyment 
of the tour. 

A two hours’ ride brings us to the verge of the great forest of 
Korito, and into its cool depths we plunge. We are joined by a 
handsome young Albanian with the typical clear-cut Grecian 
features so often seen amongst the Albanian highlanders. He 
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accosts me in pure Italian, causing me nearly to fall from my 
horse in astonishment, for he is dressed as are the rest, with rifle 
upon his shoulder and revolver in his sash. He is the school- 
master of Zatrijeba¢, he tells me, as he walks at my stirrup, and 
has studied for four years at the “Gymnasium” in Cetinje. Italian 
he learnt from the Franciscan—hence the purity of his accent. 

“Tt was easy,” he explains modestly, “as I speak Latin.” 

Padre Giulio cites a Latin quotation, and, like a flash, the 
Albanian corrects him in an error. 

“Yes,” admits the monk, “thou art very intelligent ; but see, 
thou carriest a rifle as even the most ignorant of thy clan. 
What dost thou fear? Surely thou knowest the carrying of arms 
is absurd and but a relic of barbarism. Set, then, thy brethen a 
good example.” 

The youthful schoolmaster gravely shakes his head. 

“Nay, father, it is not so. We must carry arms to protect 
ourselves against wild animals and—men. Only last night the 
wolves came down and ate a goat and a sheep; and as for the 
men, thou knowest, father, as well as I.” 

And he points to the bullet-riddled habit of the monk. 

“ Dost thou find much time to shoot ?” I ask. 

We have halted under a giant beech tree, and are munching 
biscuits. The schoolmaster takes an empty box, perhaps three 
inches by four, and runs swiftly to a fallen log some seventy 
yards away. ‘There he props it up, and returning, takes his rifle. 
No need to load, for rifles are not carried for show, and, squatting 
beside me, he aims long and carefully. Bang! the tiny box falls 
down, and another Albanian, hiding near as “ marker,” brings it 
to us, neatly perforated. 

“And does thy carbine shoot as well?” he asks, smiling, for it 
is a difficult shot. 

“We cannot shoot so well as ye,” says Padre Giulio, and would 
hinder me. “ ‘These men shoot as soon as they can walk.” 

Bang! The marker brings us the box again, grinning 
delightedly. 

“Nearer the centre than mine,” says the schoolmaster, 
admiringly. “Nay, but do all the English shoot as thou? I 
have read that ye are not armed, and yet ¢how hast shot as if thou 
wert born with a rifle in thy hand.” 

I blush, and congratulate my luck, mentally thanking the 
practice of by-gone days on peaceful rifle ranges in England, and 
big game shooting in East Africa. 

The Albanians are no longer tolerant, they are respectful ; but 
of this, more anon. 
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On we ride; but at the scattered village of Korito the school- 
master bids us farewell. “Thou art coming to my village in a 
few days,” he says. ‘A riverderci.” 

The rest of the day is glorious. Spur after spur of forest-clad 
mountain is crossed. One hour we are up in the open, and the 
next down in the cool and shady depths of the beech forests. 
Shepherds’ huts are scattered here and there, and at many we 
pause to quaff a bowl of milk. 

It is late in the afternoon when we emerge on the downs 
of Gredéija, commanding one of the finest views of mountain 
panorama it has ever been my lot to witness. Sheep and goats are 
grazing everywhere in great flocks, guarded by armed shepherds ; 
and from all directions comes the echo of their shrill whistling. 
Grecija is the farthest summer pasturage of the clan of Zatrijebac, 
and the grey-haired man who is hurrying towards us is the chief 
of the clan. Here he lives with his family and flocks throughout 
the summer months, when Albanian and Montenegrin alike forsake 
their substantial houses of stone in the valleys and migrate to the 
grassy uplands to live in the rudest huts. 

The chief greets us warmly; him I know from former visite, 
and he wears, not the Albanian head-cloth, but the Montenegrin 
cap, for the prince has named him Commandir. The shield and 
crossed Turkish scimitars are the insignia, and in war he commands 
the clan. 

The hut is long and narrow. One half is occupied with the 
sleeping places—beds of grass covered with skins. Little children 
are playing inside by the flickering light of the wood fire, but 
they speedily hide in dark corners as we enter. The housewife 
comes shyly forward to kiss our hands, and stoops at once to 
remove our boots. It is the custom to sit bootless in Albanian 
homes. 

We regale ourselves on bowls of milk and cheese while the 
monk makes friends with the children, chiefly through the aid of 
my biscuits. In each box is an assortment of salted and sweet 
biscuits and one solitary stick of chocolate. Padre Giulio breaks 
open box after box and gives away my treasured chocolate. 

“Thou dost not mind?” he asks. “ The little ones love these 
sweet things.” 

“Of course not,” I answer, with forced enthusiasm; for 1 too 
have a sweet tooth. 

The chief brings out the raki, and while he plies us with tots, 
Padre Giulio expatiates, in Italian, on his virtues. 

“Throughout the land there does not breathe a better man, 
He is good, and verily a man of God.” 
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Good Commandir, Padre Giulio was right. Thou art honest 
and upright, fearing God and His Commandments, a bold and 
fearless fighter when danger threatens thy clan. A man who 
once having given his word would never break it. To meet and 
know such men as thou—wild and savage as the world would call 
thee, not seeing thy sterling merits—is a privilege to be thankful 
for. Having given thy hand in friendship, no harm can come to 
me and mine so long as I stay with thee; and in danger thou 
wouldst sacrifice thy life rather than harm should come to me, 
and, in doing so, see nothing noble in the deed, but thy plain 
duty. Such men as thou show us what God meant when “He 
created man.” 

I walk out into the gloaming, and this is what I see: Great 
gnarled stumps in the foreground, grey rocks upon the green 
sward, and, falling away suddenly from my very feet, the deep 
mysterious ravine of the Cievna. The depths are veiled in gloom, 
almost terrible when the eye strives to fathom them, like some 
awful horror we have read about in our childhood, the abode of 
dragons and dreadful serpents. The shades of the countless men 
who met bloody deaths would seem to be fighting their fierce 
border battles once more; the Turk descends again in his hordes, 
burning and ravaging till his turn comes and the Albanian 
surprises him in an artfully laid ambuscade. No quarter is given ; 
it is a battle of extermination. And rippling softly the little 
Cievna runs on, all heedlees of the crimson stains in its limpid 
pools, towards the plain of the Zeta, to other scenes of bloodshed. 

Behind a wall of mountain rises, and yet another and another 
till the horizon is bounded by the mighty Proclotia, That stair- 
case of rugged ridges is superb. 

Right and left tower forest-clad hills, resounding now with the 
cries of the shepherds and the sharp barking of the dogs. From 
the hut comes the gentle murmur of conversation. 

A horse neighs close by, and there, under a pair of beeches, 
graze our steeds, and to those faithful animals I go before turning 
in. They have had a hard day, but now they have their reward 
in that rich grass. 

“ Amico mito,” sounds from the hut, “come, thy bed is ready.” 


Tue Source or THE CIEVNA. 


“To-day thou has a treat in store,” says Padre Giulio, as in the 
fresh of the morning we ride along the downs towards a forest. 
“T know no spot more beautiful than that which we must pass 
this morning. But art thou giddy?” 
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I reply that mountaineering is my hobby. 

“Yes,” says Padre Gialio, doubtfally, “But our path to-day 
is no ordinary one. I have traversed it many times, but the first 
time I well remember the agonies I suffered.” 

“Where horses can go——” I begin. 

“Nay, our horses we leave behind in another hour. This 
journey can be done only on foot.” 

Ever steeper grows the descent, and at last we yield up our 
horses. One of the escort cuts me a stick, and, faith! I want it. 
We have now crossed the border, and are in the domains of the 
notorious clan of the Clementi. In Montenegro they bear the 
worst of names, and many are the stories told of their fierce and 
savage raids, 

“ For the love of God go carefully!” exclaims Padro Giulio, as 
I come slipping and sliding after him. ‘ Look!” and seizing me 
firmly by the hand he bids me look beneath me. We are on the 
brink of a precipice the sight of which makes my blood run cold, 
so suddenly and abruptly does it sink from the curtain of bushes 
before us. Two thousand feet below—we cannot see the base— 
races @ rivulet, a thread-like path skirts it, and opposite rises 
another wall as sheer as the precipice upon whose summit we 
stand, Far away to the right area village and a church, looking 
80 ridiculously tiny as to be unnatural. 

“That is Selce, our destination,” says the monk. “We have 
many weary hours between us.” 

Very carefully now we proceed, sliding on the slippery grass, 
and clutching at bushes. No need to adjure me to caution after 
that terrible glance into the ravine at our right, mercifully 
screened by a curtain of trees! 

Then the forest breaks off suddenly, and brings us face to face 
with the source of the Cievna. Speechless, I sink to the ground 
to gaze upon that wild view. Below us is a deep gorge, and a 
narrow plateau, similar to the one on which we are resting, 
faces us, 

Our guide is hallo-ing vigorously, and soon we hear faint 
answering shouts. With the glasses we can just distinguish a 
white-clad figure moving slowly across the background of green 
vegetation, to work round the head of the gorge towards us. 

Out of the living rock a gush of creamy water plunges into the 
steaming depths. A little higher, a streak of silver is purling 
down the precipitous mountain. Shelves of pine-clad rock rise 
in ridges, until the final barrier of naked cliff cuts into the blue 
sky in a wild, jagged outline. It is the source of the Cievna, 
romantic and savage enough to characterise its mission as 
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boundary between two nations who have lived in blood feud 
with one another for five centuries and more. 

And while I sit and gaz in awe at that majestic view, the man 
whom we had seen opposite approaches us. He is to take us 
down to Selce, which our former guide cannot do, owing to clan 
differences. He is a villanous-looking ruffian, belying with that 
savage exterior his good, kindly soul. 

“Thou art looking upon a scene that few strangers have 
witnessed,” says the padre at length, as we prepare to continue 
our way. “Our guides do not remember the last occasion when 
@ foreigner trod this path.” 

I had heard much of the mysterious, unknown source of the 
Cievna, and appreciated the privilege that was mine. But I look 
in vain for the path that we are to tread. There is nothing but 
& fantastic gorge at our feet. 

“Yet that is our way,” says the monk, smiling as he follows 
my eyes. “Now thou canst understand why I asked if thou 
wast giddy.” 

“T am not giddy,” I answer proudly, though inwardly I have 
many qualms. For a little way the former guide accompanies us, 
and the two Albanians display an anxiety lest I should slip (which 
would be fatal) that is almost embarrassing. For some hundred 
feet we descend steeply, and now the gorge surrounds us like the 
walls of a prison. 

A thread scarce more than a foot wide skirts the bare rock, 
and disappears round the bend of a cliff whose summit overhangs 
the base. At least we can walk upright, and it is nothing more 
than keeping a steady head. This is no place to contemplate 
that roaring cascade whose thunder is in our ears as we move 
onwards along the track, tending, but gradually, downwards. 
The corner is passed, and the length of the gorge lies before us. 
The cliff has receded somewhat from our path, which is, however, 
still upon a steeply slanting angle, and above us we now see 
clearly how the summit overlaps the base. In one place we see 
the massive balks of timber which the peasants have dropped in 
bee line from the top, two thousand feet above. 

“Tt was here that a woman fell last year,” explains the monk, 
and scarcely have the words left his lips when we round a bend 
and find an old woman and two young girls staggering under 
huge loads of wood. They are standing helplessly in a group, 
and as we come up to them the woman and a girl lie down on 
the upper side of the path to let us pass, and we see the second 
girl in a terrible predicament. Her foot has slipped over the 
lower side, and,she is balancing on her knee between life and 
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death, The load upon her back is too heavy to permit her to 
rise, and the loose earth on the shelving bank below allows no 
foothold. 

A grasp of a hand, and she is up safely once more on the path, 
smiling gaily, as if it were a most common accident. Yet another 
few seconds, and she would have been a shapeless mass, dyeing 
the clear pools of the torrent below. 

Our guide has told me continually that lower down the path is 
better, but his words were a delusion and a snare. 

We are bathed in sweat, and have been going downhill steadily 
the whole time, when we reach the stream itself. 

How gloriously beautiful are those limpid pools in the smooth 
worn basins and cups it has slowly hollowed out of the iron rock 
during the countless centuries that it has roared and rushed 
down that ravine! How tempting fora bath! But it is as cold 
as ice, and we are spent with fatigue and hunger. 

For five hours we have painfully crawled down those cliffs 
without food and without water. It is seven hours since we 
started. My arms and ammunition weigh tons, it seems, as I lay 
them upon a convenient rock. 

“Put away thy note-book,” says the monk, as I would make 
some entries. ‘‘ Who knows who may be watching us?” 

A wash, and we start again for the remaining walk that is 
still between us and our goal. We are in a fertile valley, rich 
in vegetation, and sheltered from all rough breezes by projecting 
mountains. 

Gardens of fig-trees, cherries and damsons surround us. 
Clusters of grapes border our path, and little fields of tobacco 
stretch up and down the slopes on either side. 

The clansmen have diverted the foaming Cievna into scores of 
life-giving canals, irrigating the steep slopes, crossing our path 
with a cooling swirl to spread over the rich green sward 
beyond. 

Substantial huts are passed. Here and there a lounging 
Albanian greets us coolly, but not unfriendlily. Women are 
hurrying about their household duties, and the tinkle of the 
church bell greets us over this scene of sylvan peace and beauty. 

It is hard to realise that this is the home of a part of the 
savage Clementi, fiercest aud most pitiless of border clans, whose 
deeds have been sung in my ears for many months past. 

But their appearance bears out their reputation. There is the 
church, and the neighbouring house of the priest standing upon a 
little eminence, and scores of men are grouped about the 
entrances and in the paths, Wild, handsome men, each with 
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rifle on his shoulder or in his hand, revolver in belt and bandolier 
crammed with cartridges round his waist, stalwart and fearless. 
True specimens of an untameable race, who require blood for 
blood and do not shirk their debts when their time comes. They 
salute the monk reverently, me with indifference, yet many have 
never seen @ being clad in European fashion in their lives. 

We climb the steps into the broad court before the Church, 
and Padre Giulio hastily whispers to me to do even as he does. I 
realise that I am being keenly watched as I follow the monk 
across the square, and at a sign from him, I reluctantly place my 
carbine against the wall of the Church beside a dozen other rifles, 
and crossing myself, as he does, enter the Church. 

“Tired and thirsty as I know thou art,” whispered he, as my 
gaze wanders over that kneeling, silent throng of armed men, 
“thou must first kneel and pray at the altar. Remember to cross 
thyself when I do, and follow my every movement. If these men 
think thou art not a Catholic thy life may be endangered.” 

Then he pushes through the worshippers, and at the rude altar 
rails he kneels. The whispers of the devotees sound like the 
murmur of water in my ears as I follow his example. At my left 
hand is the shaven head of a giant who, in his excitement, has 
prostrated himself on the stones, and his face rests on the altar 
step. 


Tre Friurs. 


The refectory is a long bare room, opening on one side on a 
small garden, through which dashes one of the miniature canals, 
It is on the first floor, and steps lead down into the garden at one 
end, and at the other into the gloomy space behind the high 
altar. 

Our host is absent as we enter the room, which is tenanted by 
two Albanians. Their rich silver ornaments proclaim them to be 
influential, and indeed one is a traveller, for I saw him months ago 
in Cetinje. Round their necks hang curious chains, attached at 
their waists to the magnificently mounted great revolver butts. 
The white serge costume is elaborately bordered with black braid, 
and they wear quaint rings. Yet their huge stature and fearless 
looks destroy any impression of dandyism. They would shoot as 
straight and as recklessly as any of their clan, in spite of their 
showy attire. 

The hand of Padre Giulio they kiss reverently, and me they 
greet civilly with a grip of the hand. They even yield up the 
comfortable home-made arm-chair to me, and we sit solemnly 
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round the table while the henchman of our absent host prepares 
the inevitable coffee. They glance in kindly manner at me, and 
ask the Padre if I am fatigued (how often am I to hear that 
question?) I reply that I am, and thirsty and hungry. I am 
dying for a cup of water, which Padre Giulio sternly refuses until 
I have drunk the coffee, A few other men stalk in majestically ; 
they are the head-men who have the right of entry into their 
priest’s house, but, of all, I am the only one who displays curiosity. 
Whatever these wild clansmen feel, as regards my person or the 
object of my visit, they conceal under a most careless and in- 
different exterior. 

A hearty laugh sounds in the adjoining kitchen, and with a 
hasty exclamation Padre Giulio jumps up and hurries out. 

A few moments later and he reappears with a sturdy red-faced 
Franciscan, of goodly paunch and jovial expression. 

“Padre Giovanni;” and I am warmly clasped by the hand, and 
welcomed in musical Italian. 

He sits opposite me and we are left alone. That conversation 
will linger with me amongst my most prized recollections. Of 
his life in his lonely parish far away in the impenetrable fastnesses 
of the Clementi, he tells me; of beautiful Naples, his home, which 
he last saw forty years ago. 

“Forty years ago!” I repeat, gazing at his athletic figure. 
True, his hair and short-cropped moustache are white, but it is the 
face of a man in his prime. 

“My son,” he answers cheerfully, “I was thirty when first I 
saw the mountains of Albania, To-day I have walked eight hours 
to this place, and I am no slow walker or bad climber. My parish 
extends over many mountains, and sick have to be visited at all 
times and at all hours. Four hours toa distant member of my 
flock and four hours home is nothing strange. My seventy years, 
grazie a Dio, sit but lightly upon me.” 

Again he laughs—what a splendid laugh!—showing a set of 
teeth worthy of Friar Tuck, yet accustomed, as that worthy was 
not, to the hardest of provender. 

Then our host, Padre Giaocchino, comes in, and bestows on me 
the kiss of peace. He alone of the three monks is Albanian born, 
though he too has studied in Italy, at Florence. 

Tall, gaunt and black-haired, he has still something of the 
Albanian clansman in his manner, though his tonsure, brown 
habit, and fluent Italian, remove the impression. 

With many apologies he bids us set to, as the evening meal is 
served up. Alas! it is still a fast day; and before me—who 
would have welcomed a juicy steak—is set a dish of macaroni, 
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cooked in an oil that forces me to think of the process of cleaning 
fire-arms. 

It is too horrible for words. Mechanically I swallow a few 
mouthfuls, and snatch a glass of wine. The wine is worse than 
the oil. 

Not even my appetite or my thirst can overcome the horrors of 
that dish and that wine. I am on pins and needles lest my good 
host should notice my aversion, for have I not said that my hunger 
was enormous? 

I am saved from starvation by a second course of excellent fish. 
But are two small fish enough to satisfy a man who has, since 
daybreak, trod one of the most difficult paths in Europe in glaring 
heat? Ponder it, ye beef eaters, and pity ! 

There is a consolation, namely tobacco, and, the meal finished, 
tobacco tins come out of capacious pockets in the folds of cassocks, 
and a bottle of spirits, native distilled, from a cupboard. 

Then we talk. Ah, what a talk we have! Fancy telling men 
the news who have seen the last newspaper years ago. Men who 
get “the latest” from the mouths of savage hillmen fresh from 
the markets of Scutari or Podgorica! 

They did know of the South African war, but not of its con- 
clusion (then) some months ago. I tell them of the fall of the 
Venetian Campanile, and they groan in sympathy with the calamity 
which has befallen the Queen of Cities. I outline the present 
political situation in Europe, and my words are drunk in, even as 
water in the sand of the desert. The fact that I write impresses 
these worthy friars greatly, and Padre Gioacchino, politician as are 
all Albanians, makes a wonderful suggestion. 

“Write a long article, my son,” he exclaims enthusiastically, 
“Thou knowest us and the bravery of my nation.” 

It is to suggest an alliance against Europe that would assuredly 
destroy the balance of the Powers. 

England, Italy and—Albania. 

I promise, though I feel myself a liar as I give my word. 

Little by little they are persuaded to talk of themselves. They 
do not do so willingly at first, and it is of the deeds of others 
that they chiefly speak. 

They tell of past martyrdoms, when monks of the Holy Order 
of §. Francis first came to Albania. How Padre Ferdinando once 
preached for three days impaled upon a stake, and a bishop was 
hung in full canonicals. Gruesome tales they tell of the past, yet 
they speak with pride and envy of these Sowers of the Seed. 

These churches, nestling in the hollows of the mountains, were 
built by them, their hands carved the wood and chased the stone, 
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Choirs of boys they have trained to sing at high mass, and those 
that are willing they teach to read and write. Of one command- 
ment only they cannot compel the observance—it is the sixth. 

They tell of vendettas, bloody and cruel, a war of families to 
extermination; of border fights and inter-tribal fights. Of my 
good friends, the clan of Vasovi¢é, I hear the same accusations 
that I have listened to, in Andrijevica, of them, the Clementi. 

“We are a peaceful clan,” say the fathers. “It is the Monte- 
negrins who are wicked and treacherous.” 

“To-day,” says Padre Gioacchino, “I hear that three more 
our shepherds have been shot by the bloodthirsty Montenegrins.” 

I smile discreetly, for this is the talk of the Sons of the Black 
Mountain. Besides, it is humorous to hear the Clementi call 
themselves “ peaceful,” much as I learnt to love them. 

The talk reverts to Europe proper—though on the map of 
Europe, I never feel that these lands belong to the most civilised 
of continents—and I listen as the two Neapolitans refresh their 
memory of their beloved home. 

Padre Giulio is fresh from Naples, comparatively—what are 
three years to forty ?—and Padre Giovanni is curious. It is but 
human. 

“Father,” I ask him, “dost thou wish to go back to thy native 
land?” 

“ Nay, my son,” he answers seriously. “Ihaveno wish, Should 
I be recalled, I would go. If not”—he pauses, smiling sweetly. 
“‘ Remember, I am seventy.” 

“T love my Albanians,” says the young and impulsive Padre 
Giulio, “ but ”—and he too pauses sadly. 

“ My country,” remarks Padre Giovanni, jovially, “is now 
Albania. I declare I am more Albanian than Italian.” 

Padre Giulio stifles a yawn. I look at my watch—the only 
watch in the place. It is 9.30, a late hour for those who rise with 
the sun at midsummer. 

“Good night, my fathers; and I thank thee, Father Gioacchino.” 

“We thank thee, my son,” chime in all three. “We still 
appreciate the world, even if we are not of it.” 

I am conducted to a tiny room off the refectory, and left alone. 

It is a beautiful night. As I look out of the little window I 
become very thoughtful. The scene is brightly lit by the moon. 
Underneath me is the courtyard of the church, surrounded by a 
low wall. Beyond, the valley is bathed in silvery glory, the steep 
mountain sides frowning in the shadow; and over all is the peace 
that passeth man’s understanding. 

A party of men are approaching with lithe swinging strides, 
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ghostly in their white apparel, rifles projecting at the character- 
istically Albanian angle from their broad black-clad shoulders. 
They halt in the yard and kneel to pray for a few minutes, the 
moon shining on their upturned features, chiselling their austere 
faces into an additional severity. Then they draw off into a 
sheltered corner for the night. ‘They are pilgrims to the morning 
festival. Others come, and still I gaze on. 

It is midnight when I lay my watch beneath my rough pillow 
and lie down to rest. 

Yet it was but as a moment. 


‘“‘Grory BE To Him.” 


I have slept late, and have seen my host but for a few hurried 
seconds. Padre Giulio bore me off to the church when he first 
caught sight of me, and then likewise left me. 

Rather mournfully I have lazed about in the garden, an object 
of great curiosity to the women-folk, who do not hide their 
curiosity, and then sat down in the refectory to embody my 
impressions in writing. I was lonely, I confess it, for not to one 
of these people could I address a word. Then a splendid specimen 
of manhood stalked in, and I, mindful of the many warnings not 
to be seen writing, hastily hid my note-book. 

The man gave me his hand and sat down opposite. He did 
not attempt conversation, and for this I admired him. How 
often have ignorant peasants of civilised lands, whose language 
I have likewise not understood, plied me with loudly-spoken 
questions, imagining, presumably, that strength of voice must 
convey their meaning. 

This man slowly rolled a cigarette and presented it to me 
gracefully, lighting it, too; and then did likewise for himself. 
From whence have these men their manners? This inborn 
courtesy I never ceased to notice. 

Contentedly he sat and smoked, while my eyes wandered over 
his picturesque person and dwelt on his silver chain and on his 
revolver butt, which was beautifully ornamented with stones and 
silver filigree work. 

When he left me I followed him through the kitchen into the 
room beyond. A few men were standing round a little window 
facing outwards away from the Church. I approached, and 
immediately one and all courteously retired from the window and 
left me in sole possession. 

What a scene! 

A stretch of greensward is before my eyes, and in the centre 
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grow two giant beech trees. Under their rich canopy stands a 
rude altar, and squatting in the luxuriant shade is a mighty 
assembly of Albanians. Where the shadow abruptly ends in a 
zigzag ring round the trees, so do the kneeling Albanians, and 
scattered in odd groups are further knots of worshippers seeking 
the scanty protection of diminutive trees. Even these hardy 
people find that fierce glare too strong for them to kneel in for 
any length of time. Leaning out I notice that the wall of the 
house is a veritable armoury; hundreds of rifles and carbines 
stand against it, of every pattern and date. It is a wonderful 
picture. 

Worshippers continue to arrive in parties of threes and fours. 
Standing their rifles aside, they join the congregation, pushing 
into the already crowded space. Some of the late-comers erect 
common cotton umbrellas, big enough to shelter two or three. 
The women hold aloof, and form a compact group by themselves. 

An unoccupied space attracts my attention. Can it be reserved 
for higher personages not yet arrived, or is it holy ground? No, 
it cannot be the latter, for a curious mule strays upon it, gazing 
in wonder at its kneeling masters, and two dogs commence 
a rollicking fight. At last I discover that it is the course of one 
of those miniature irrigation rivulets, and is a swamp. 

Then Padre Giovanni appears, clad in vestments, and commences 
the service, assisted by the other two monks, clad soberly in their 
brown habits. 

The colour effect is superb. The ground tone is green, the 
rich dark green of the grass, and the lighter shades of green 
upon the mountain sides rising steeply from the valley; white is 
predominant amongst the Albanians, relieved by quaint black 
trimmings, the women have red embroidery upon their pretty 
black and white dresses. The priest, in gorgeous gold chasuble 
heightened by the sombreness of his brown assistants, is the 
centre-piece of that white crowd, and round about, pervading all, 
is the intense glare of the sun. 

And as the service proceeds, and the choir chant wildly, the 
feeling of unreality steals over me, not to be shaken off. The 
Host is elevated, and a subdued.cry goes up from the now 
prostrate throng. It is a wonderful, wonderful picture. 

Then Padre Giovanni preaches. His ruddy face, close-cropped 
moustache, and white hair are plainly visible to me from my 
point of vantage. His voice, at first dull and passionless, sounds 
hollow, until, in truly Italian fashion, it rises, gains strength, 
and rings out like a clarion over the scene. 

In the middle of the sermon I see a Turkish patrol marching 
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up, a mounted officer in a little white cape at their head, They 
halt below my window and the officer curtly dismisses them. 
They lounge about indifferently, never relinquishing their maga- 
zine rifles, and the impropriety of these Mahometans’ behaviour 
strikes a note of discord in the picture. The same thought 
occurs to the officer, and he orders them round the corner, out of 
sight. The ragged soldiery slouch away, and the officer comes 
up to where I am standing. He expresses surprise as he comes 
suddenly upon me, but is charmingly affable and courteous. His 
sergeant and corporal have followed him. 

All this time the voice of the preacher rises and falls in 
oratorical passion outside, and then it ceases. Banners are 
fetched from the church, and the congregation form into a great 
procession. Round the church and its garden they march, the 
priest holding aloft the sacred Host. By the time the head 
of the procession has reached the door of the Church, the last 
of the followers have not left the place of worship. The Turkish 
soldiers shock my feelings unspeakably as they lie and squat, 
within a few feet of prostrated Albanians. I even wonder that 
the Albanians do not rise and slay these scoffing dogs, as they 
would surely do were the positions reversed. 

Padre Gioacchino addresses a few farewell words to his flock, 
urging them to maintain order, and the feast of St. Stephen is 
almost over. There is one ceremony yet to be performed. Why 
do the men with one accord rush to their rifles? Is it a sudden 
alarm ? 

A shot rings out sharply, another, and then a deafening 
fusilade follows. Each man discharges a cartridge into the air. 
It is the conclusion of the festival, a fitting one for these warrior 
Christians. 

The court is crowded to suffocation with a seething mass of 
men, flames spurt from their up-pointed rifles, jets of smoke 
almost hide the scene, while a hail of bullets flies upwards to the 
deep blue heavens and their Maker. Even as we salute our kings 
and princes with the firing of guns, so do these men greet the 
King of Kings. 

The fusillade diminishes little by little, till only here and there 
a rifle cracks as a belated man reaches his weapon. Then it 
ceases altogether, and peace reigns once more in the solitude of 
that mountain gorge. 

The monks come up and bear me off to dinner and to break 
their fast. Not indeed with meat, for they hold this feast day, 
which chance has ordained to fall on a Saturday this year, as a 
fast day. To-morrow they will eat meat, but not on the eve of 
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Sunday. Here these good men seek the days of fasting rather 
than minimise them. 

Wretched sinner that I am, I receive this news with inward 
wrath, for have I not been denied meat these last three days for 
similar reasons ? 

Yesterday my fare was but two fishes, and the day before some 
cheese and milk. What wonder that an undercurrent of material 
joy pervaded me throughout that long morning when I contem- 
plated roast mutton for dinner ? 

“To-morrow at noon,” whispers Padre Giulio, to whom I have 
confided my misery. “It is not long to wait, and then thou 
canst feast even as an Albanian.” 

I smile wanly, drawing in my revolver belt two holes, and 
attack the dish of evil-smelling macaroni, till I forget my weak 
self in the inspiring talk of that hale veteran, Padre Giovanni. 
A pleasant, merry meal, and the hour of our departure comes, 

Good fathers, receive again my thanks, which [ then too feebly 
expressed in words. Iam learning what men can be. 
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(T'o be continued.) 













Ripe Strawberries. 


“ FourPENcE a pound!” the raucous cry 
Goes echoing down the busy Strand— 
See piled upon the barrow high 
The red ripe spoil of Kentish land. 


And ’spite the city’s dusty air 
A fragrance round it seems to cling 
That brings to mind some garden where 
The cuckoos call and thrushes sing, 


Or well-loved hills, where gentians blow, 
Where cow-bells tinkle ‘neath the pine, 
And tiny alpine strawberries grow 
Above long leagues of Vaudois vine. 


Pine-scented fruit far oversea 

Of you and youth and summers sweet 
Your garden cousins speak to me 

In London alley, square and street! 


Armrz Wuirte. 














General Mackensie's Coup, 


Masor-Generat Sir Caartes Macxenzis, K.O.B., is now a dis- 
tinguished man; one of the few who have returned from South 
Africa with increased reputation as well as higher rank. His 
detractors say he has the luck of a certain individual more 
renowned for ability than for probity. But we all have detractors 
—at least all who have anything from which to detract. There- 
fore a fig, I say, for the detractors. His advocates, on the other 
hand, have reason for the faith that is in them. They narrate 
that Sir Charles in early life did one or two brilliant things on 
the North-West Frontier of India. No one can deny that he 
has made military matters his study. He passed the Staff 
College with distinction. He invented a range-finder which 
is as good as any other, though perhaps that is damning it with 
faint praise. Besides all this, his brochure on reconnaissance 
has attained to the dignity of a text-book—and, better than all, 
he has served as intelligence officer or chief of the staff under 
many of our best commanders, and all have had a word of praise 
for him. A soldier with such a record should welcome an 
independent command as the avenue to further success; and yet 
on the day which I have in my mind, and on which this story 
opens, Sir Charles (he was only Lieut.-Colonel Mackenzie then) 
did not look like a man with the ball at his feet. 

“ Anstruther,” he called to his staff officer, “have you finished 
that field state ?” 

“ Yes, sir, it is just finished.” 

“Read it out, then. I think I know it pretty well, but a 
commanding officer cannot know too much about the composition 
of his force. What have we got?” 

“There’s the Loamshire Light Infantry, sir, 725 of all 
ranks——” 

* Colonel Simmons in command,” interpolated Mackenzie. “A 
fine lot of men, saw them to-day myself. The Colonel is a good 
sort, too; seen a bit of service in this war. Goon!” 
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“Then we have the Blunderland Rifles, 380 of all ranks, under 
Major Barker.” 

“T didn’t think there were so many of them left,’ commented 
the Colonel. “They'll take a bit of looking after. Been in one 
or two nasty affairs—nerves not so good as they were. What 
else ?” 

“No. 165 Battery, R.F.A.,” continued Anstruther, “ Major 
Haskin commands.” 

“Just raised, and I hear they are not a good shooting lot,” 
grunted the Colonel, “ but Haskin’s just the sort of man to lick 
them into shape.” 

“Then we have three companies of Imperial Yeomanry from 
Westerland, 240 of all ranks—just landed—bad riders, worse 
shots ; and one company Melbourne Scouts, 75 of all ranks; and 
that is all.” 

“1 knew we should come to them,” groaned the Colonel. “I 
saw them to-day. The horses were in bad condition. They 
didn’t seem to have much discipline, especially the Melbourne 
Scouts, but they can ride and the others can’t.” 

“They have had a long march up-country, but the horses 
might have been in better condition,” admitted Anstruther. “I 
daresay they were sent here because it was a quiet place where 
they could get patched up.” 

“A quiet place!” echoed the Colonel, as the sound of a rousing 
chorus came from the Yeomanry lines; “it won’t be a quiet 
place so long as those fellows are here. I only joined the scratch 
lot this morning, and find a wire from headquarters to tell me 
that Piennaar, with anything between one thousand and two 
thousand men, is marching round my flank to stir up Cape 
Colony. I have to turn him back and perhaps capture him, and 
my only mounted men have bad horses which they can’t ride, and 
good rifles which they can’t use. If I have a disaster I shall be 
Stellenbosched, I suppose. It doesn’t givea manachance, By 
the way, I hope I have a good intelligence officer ? ” 

“That gentleman is represented by Captain Maltman, R.E., 
sir.” 

“ Not the Maltman I met in Tirah?—the man who had spent 
ten years on railway duty and forgotten all he ever knew?” 

“T’m afraid it is.” ; 

“ Can he talk the language?” inquired the Colonel. 

“T’m told not a word, sir.” 

“Then [ call it a plot to ruin me,” burst out Mackenzie 
furiously. “I wonder who sent him. How long has he been 
here?” 
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“ A week, sir.” 

“Well, he should know something by this time. But unless 
he has changed a good deal, I bet he knows nothing. Send for 
him, Anstruther. Mind, not a word of what I say in here must 
go outside, We'll soon see what he knows.” 

In a few minutes Captain Maltman made his appearance. He 
was a long thin man, with a pensive air which spoke rather of 
the scholar than the man of action. Colonel Mackenzie discussed 
the situation with him for some time, after which he courteously 
dismissed him. As the door closed the Colonel said in solemn 
tones : 

“ Anstruther, this force has not got an intelligence officer.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I cannot agree with you,” replied 
his staff officer. 

“ You don’t mean that Maltman is an intelligence officer ?” 

“T should be sorry to commit myself to such an assertion, 
I assure you, sir.” 

“Then what the devil do you mean?” said the Colonel, 
testily. 

“T mean,” answered Anstruther, with a smile, “that this 
force is commanded by a very capable intelligence officer, who 
has been kind enough to take me as his staff officer, and { shall be 
much disappointed if, when he finds that he cannot rely on the 
intelligence that is supplied to him, he does not procure some- 
thing better for himself.” 

“ You are an impudent young dog,” retorted the Colonel, “ but 
you have hit the nail on the head. I'll even go so far as to 
suppose that you have thought of this before, and that you know 
where we can get intelligence independent of Maltman.” 

“ You are pleased to be complimentary, sir,” replied Anstruther, 
smiling. “I must confess I began to look about me a little in 
the three days before you arrived, and perhaps I have found the 
man you want.” 

“Now that’s what I like,” said Mackenzie, heartily. “It 
makes me think I shall at least have a good staff officer, Who 
is he, and when can we see him ?” 

“If you will allow me to go and fetch him, sir, you can see 
him at once. His name is Graham. He has a farm not ten 
miles from here, Breeds horses, and travels a good deal, when 
he is selling them, in Natal or Cape Colony. He has been at 
Pretoria, also, and knows Kruger and most of the chief Boers— 
speaks the Taal like a native—understands one Kaflir when he 
talks to another, and hates the Boers because they commandeered 
all his stud, which he hoped to sell to us, and left him a pile of 
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worthless paper instead of the bright sovereigns he hoped to get 
at Cape Town.” 

“Tt sounds promising,” assented Mackenzie. “Does Maltman 
know him ?” 

“ Knows him, and will have nothing to do with him because 
he does not salute correctly, and pretends he can go due north 
on a dark night without using a prismatic compass. Maltman 
has never heard of such assurance, and so he has superseded him 
by another fellow who says he’s a Briton and looks like a Boer. 
But he is respectful, and full of admiration for Maltman’s science, 
which goes a long way.” 

“Must be either a knave or a fool,” growled the Colonel. 
“ What's his name ?” 

“ Smith.” 

“ Well, bring in Graham,” 

In a few minutes Anstruther returned with a short stout 
rubicund man. His face was red and round, embellished with 
a sandy beard. The expression might have been called foolish 
by anyone who did not notice from time to time a shrewd glance 
in his eye and an observant look on his countenance. 

“Good evening, Graham,” said the Colonel. “I suppose you 
hail from Scotland?” 

“ Perthshire,” responded Graham; “and weel I ken your honour’s 
family. And it will no be the first time I’ve seen yourself.” 

“‘ And so the Boers have taken all your horses ?” 

“Td no just like to commit myself that they’ve taken them all. 
There’s maybe one or two I could find if I wanted them verra 
badly. I’ve got them hidden away and watched by some Kaffir 
bodies where I jalouse the Boers will never find them.” 

“If you will bring them in here,” said Mackenzie, “I'll buy 
them for the Government.” 

“Verra kind of you sir, but I’m fearing the price you could 
give me would no jist pay me. The most of them are brood mares 
and foals, and I saved one or two of the best bred stallions. I 
wanted to save my breeding stock, ye'll see, but I have a few that 
might suit you.” 

“How do you manage to keep them at all?” inquired 
Anstruther. 

“That's my secret, sir,” answered Graham, with a twinkle in 
his eye. ‘ Ye see the Orange Free State is a wide place, and I’ve 
got a few Kaffirs whom I’ve had with me a long time and think I 
can trust. Pairt o them watch the commandos, and pairt guard 
the horses, and drive them off when the ithers tell them which 
way the blackgairds are coming.” 
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“Then you know exactly where the Boers are each day?” 
queried Mackenzie. 

“Tt’s ma business, sir.” 

“Well! and it’s my business, too,” remarked the Colonel ; 
“but I fear you know yours better than I do mine.” 

“ And begging your pardon, I misdoot ye’ll never know where 
the Boers are if you trust the folk you’re trusting the noo.” 

“Then you don’t think much of our scouts?” 

“T’'ll no say I think little of any man,” replied Graham 
cautiously, “but there are bodies, baith white and black, aboot 
this camp that I wouldna tolerate aboot my farm.” 

“ By the way, do you know Smith?” 

“Smith, you call him, do you? Oh, fine!” 

“ And of course you like him as well as you know him?” 

“T’ll no just say that,” and Graham’s face expressed a little 
more than he said. 

“Well, Graham, you know I can pay for information, so let me 
hear all your Kaffirs tell you.” 

“ Willingly, if I may report to your ain self,” said Graham ; 
then he added, “I jalouse that the Captain and me dinna just 
agree in all things, and I suppose I may trust you that what I say 
does not go to yon Smith?” 

“Certainly you may. If you have any news bring it here at 
once. You may tell it to me or Captain Anstruther, and it will 
go no further.” 

“Then blithely will I tell you all I know; but do ye ken where 
Piennaar is the noo?” 

“Of course I do, his commando is fifteen miles south-west of 
us, and likely to make a raid on the railway to-morrow, when I 
hope to intercept him.” 

Graham grinned. 

“Man,” he said, “Smith knows better. But maybe he does 
not provide ye with all the latest news.” 

“ And what is the latest news?” 

“It’s just this. Yesterday night, the commando heard ye were 
on the way with three hundred of the Tigers. They trekked 
during the night right past your camp, and now they are all at 
Cronje’s drift, which I mak aboot twenty miles due north of us.” 

“ And your Kaffirs are watching them?” 

“They never leave them, sir, though they are sair incommoded 
by Kaflirs rinning frae this camp. It’s the ither Kaffirs give 
them all the trouble; for if the Boers get to know they are 
watching, they'll set a trap for them and wipe every mither’s son 
out.” 
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“T’ll soon stop that,” said the Colonel, “I'll patrol all the 
neighbourhood and stop this communication.” 

“ And do ye really suppose that those puir Yeomanry bodies can 
stop the Kaffirs travelling?” asked Graham, with a fine smile of 
contempt. ‘ They’d lose themselves in half an hour, and if they 
didna, the Kaffirs would see them half an hour before they saw 
the Kaffirs. Na, na, sir, let my blacks alone; they'll tell ye mair 
than all the troops ye’ve got.” 

“T believe they can,” assented the Colonel gloomily. 

“Then ye’re showin’ mair sense than ever the Captain had.” 

“But did you say this to the Captain ?” 

“ Something verra like it.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“Oh, he jist glowered at me, and laughed as if he knew better.” 

“Very well. Now, Graham, let me hear all your scouts tell 
you. I want to know how many men Piennaar has, and all his 
movements. Day or night you can always come here if you have 
anything to say. Good night.” 

* * * * * 

“That is an honest man,” remarked Mackenzie, as Graham 
retired. “I believe him. I hope the Boers will not attack, but 
I shall not sleep much to-night, and we'll spend to-morrow in 
fortifying the camp.” 

Colonel Mackenzie was as good as his word. By the following 
evening the camp was secure against surprise and capable of 
holding out against a force much larger than that opposed to it. 

Piennaar seemed gifted with little enterprise. Graham 
reported that his horses were sick, and many of his men on leave, 
so it did not seem likely that he had any scheme in hand. The 
Colonel deemed the opportunity for trying the mettle of his force 
too good to be lost. 

“ Anstruther,” said he one morning, “I mean to have some 
autumn manoeuvres,” 

“Very good, sir,” replied Anstruther, laughing. “Shall I 
write to Lipton about the commissariat? I suppose Whiteley 
arranges about the transport, as usual.” 

“These are going to be better than any you ever saw before,” 
said the Colonel gravely, “because the rifles will be loaded and 
every man in the force, except you and I, will think we are in 
deadly earnest. I want to see these raw troops at work—to know 
how much I can depend on them. Please send for Captain 
Maltman.” 

“Captain Maltman,” said the Colonel, when that officer 
appeared, “I do not feel quite easy about that commando whose 
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position you have located. I suppose it is still on our left rear, 
where it has been for the last few days?” 

“Tt has not moved, sir, but then I am told the horses are in 
bad condition.” 

“Tf his horses are sick, how dare he get into our rear?” 

“He is in good grazing ground, and he believes he can still 
move faster than we can.” 

“The deuce he does! Then weshall make him change his mind. 
I have decided to attack him to-morrow night; at least we shall 
move him from his grazing ground, and with a little luck we 
shall cut him up. You can direct the force, I presume?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Maltman with alacrity. “I know the 
exact compass-bearing of his laager. We have fifteen miles to go.” 

“Very good,” said the Colonel, “then it only remains to 
arrange what force we shall take and when we shall start. 
Captain Anstruther will draw up the orders, and you shall have 
them in an hour. I do not wish to send duplicates to all the 
C.0.s The more copies there are the greater the chance of their 
going astray. So, Captain Maltman, I shall leave it to you to 
communicate verbally with those concerned. Well?” He paused, 
for it was evident Captain Maltman had an idea. 

“T think it would be a wise precaution,” he said, “to lock up 
every Kaffir and camp follower before we start. They can be 
released at dawn. Thus no news of our movement can reach the 
enemy.” 

“An excellent idea,” said the Colonel. ‘“ Anstruther,” he 
continued, as the door closed on Captain Maltman, “our intelli- 
gence officer begins to have some glimmerings of common-sense. 
We may find him useful after all. If he can only lead us straight 
to-morrow night, I think I may confide in him when we begin 
in earnest.” 

“Yes, 7f he leads us straight,” said Anstruther, “but I think, 
sir, we had better have two days’ provisions. He has not learnt 
much since Tirah, You don’t forget that march he conducted ?” 

“T shall never forget it,” said the Colonel drily. 

* * * * * 


Two hours later the following orders were delivered. 


“The enemy has been located in considerable force fifteen miles south- 
west of the camp. The ©. O. intends to attack them at dawn on 
April 13th, 

The expeditionary force will consist of the following :— 

Infantry. 

6 Companies 2nd Loamshires, under Col. Simmons, who will com- 
mand the Infantry. 
2 Companies Blunderland Rifles, Capt. Aylmer. 
VOL. CXXVII 22 
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Mounted Troops. 


3 Companies Imperial Yeomanry, under Major Siddle, who will 
command, 
1 Company Melbourne Scouts. 


Artillery. 


1 Section 165 R.F.A., Capt. Selby. 

Capt. Maltman, R.E., will be responsible for the direction of the 
force. 

The mounted men will move 2000 yards in advance and 2000 yards to 
the left of the main body, keeping touch with it by means of connecting 
files. When in their proper position, they will dismount and continue 
the march on foot with the object of sparing the horses. 

When within 590 yards of the enemy’s position, the main body will halt. 
The guns will endeavour to find a position suitable for assisting the 
attack. The mounted troops will work round to the rear of the laager, 
which they will attack at dawn. They will cut off the enemy’s retreat, 
and, if possible, capture his horses. At the first sound of firing the 
infantry will advance in attack order, the 2nd Loamshires leading. 

The Blunderland Rifles will in the first place escort the guns, and in 
the second support the attack with as many men as are available after the 
former duty is performed. My position will be in the rear of the Loam- 
shires. The force will move at 9 p.m. The halting-place should be 
reached by 4 a.M., and the attack commenced at 6 A.M. or as soon as it 18 
light enough. Silence is essential. No lights will be displayed in any 
part of the force. The wheels of the guns will be wrapped in straw. 

The rest of the force will remain to protect the camp under Major 
Haskin, R.A. 

By order H.A. Staff Officer.” 
7 s 


* * * 


“That reads well, Anstruther,” said the Colonel, with a grin. 
“ We must send Graham with the Yeomanry or we shall never see 
them again.” 

“You don’t mean to let him into the secret?” said Anstruther. 

“Why should 1?” 

“T mean that if Maltman loses his way—and he is sure to do 
it—Graham will know, and may kick up a row.” 

“Well thought of,” said the Colonel. “Tell him I may change 
the direction during the march, and whatever happens he has to 
keep touch with us.” 

“That will do, I think,” said Anstruther ; and the conspirators 
parted. 

When the orders reached Captain Maltman in the privacy of 
his own tent, it cannot be said that he received them with the 
enthusiasm of a keen warrior. It was evident that a very pro- 
minent post had been assigned to him, and the sense of responsi- 
bility struck no responsive chord in his heart. A night march 
has many disadvantages. In the first place it is out of hours, 
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beginning when the day should have ended. In the second place 
a walk in the dark, even on a familiar road, was not to Maltman 
a nice thing; so he had made his experience of that form of 
exercise as limited as possible. But when it came to a walk in 
an unknown country, the prospect was still more unpleasant ; 
nor was he consoled by the thought that he had been selected 
to guide and that he did not know the road. 

But the poet remarks that there are certain crises in which 
learning is most excellent, and it was upon his learning that 
Captain Maltman thought he could rely to get him out of what, 
in his secret soul, he considered a mess. Before leaving London 
he had bought several compasses, among them one with a 
luminous face which he had been led to suppose was infallible 
at night. While on the passage he had made some experiments 
with it, and guided himself from one end of the ship to the other. 
Having heard of one or two disasters attributed to magnetic 
influences in the soil he had made sure that none of these 
elements existed near the camp. In short, he believed the 
compass could not go wrong, and jumped from this premiss to 
the conclusion that the owner of the compass was equally 
infallible. 

Laying the orders open on the table, he occupied himself in 
examining these compasses, and was thus engaged when an orderly 
entered and said that Smith, the chief of the scouts, wished 
to see him. It would not be quite fair to say that Maltman 
hoped he had come to announce that the commando had moved, 
but he was undoubtedly anxious to hear the latest news, and 
Smith was allowed to enter. The report did not justify any 
change of plan, and Maltman, who continued to examine his com- 
passes, did not notice that Smith was eagerly reading the orders 
over his shoulder. ‘The interview was soon over, and then 
Maltman proceeded to communicate the orders to the various 
commanders. 

The news was received by Colonel Simmons and Captain Selby 
in silence which meant business. But when it came to Major 
Siddle the reception was very different. 

“Will you read about the mounted troops again please?” asked 


Siddle. “Thank you. So the Yeomanry will commence the 
attack?” 


“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, this is kind of the Colonel! Imagine! they have never 
been under fire before—and this is what we have been hoping for 
ever since we left England. Do you think the Colonel would be 
annoyed if I went to thank him for his condescension ?” 


222 
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“Tt is not quite usual,” said Maltman. 

“T daresay I am wrong, but we can thank him in a different 
way,” added Siddle enthusiastically. “ We'll let him see an attack 
driven home. My fellows are a splendid lot, Maltman. I know 
every one of them. All from my own county. We've hunted and 
played and fought together all our lives. I promised them they 
should see some fighting if I could manage it, and now we have 
our chance. It’s capital.” 

Though Maltman did not quite share thbir enthusiasm he did 
not attempt to check it; and impressing upon Siddle the import- 
ance of saying nothing to his men till the last moment, he took 
his leave. 

The next day was spent by the commanders in unostentatious 
preparation for the night. Mackenzie went round the defences 
of his camp with Major Haskin. Colonel Simmons got every- 
thing ready without fuss, and Siddle bustled about, having water- 
bottles filled and rations served out, in such a flurry of excite- 
ment that the least observant could see that something was 
about to happen. His very silence was suggestive, and his 
excitement found vent in an effusive solicitude for his men 
which made even the dullest of them think that some opportunity 
for action was before them. The effect of all this on Graham was 
not good. 

“Eh, Captain!” he said to Anstruther, “I’m thinking that if 
Major Siddle gets into it we'll have a grand battle; but he’s like 
to spoil it all with his goings on. Do ye ken how many Kafiirs 
have left our camp this verra morning? All of them going north, 
my boys tell me. If I thought that anyone but us knew the 
plans I’d say they had gone to warn the Boers.” 

“But how can they know the plans?” said Anstruther con- 
fidently. ‘Only the Colonel and you and I, and the officers who 
are to command, know it at present, and by the time all the 
camp knows, the followers will be shut up under guard for the 
night.” 

“A verra wise precaution,” commented Graham. “Noo who 
thought of that?” 

* Captain Maltman.” 

“T wouldna hae gi’en the body credit for so much sense. It’s 
a pity he knows the plan at all, but I jalouse ye couldna keep it 
frae him.” 

“How could we when he has to lead the force? Besides, even 
if the Kaffirs know something is going on they can’t know where 
we intend to march. You forget that no enemy will be there.” 

“ Verra true, but if Piennaar gets to know of this expedition, 
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it’s verra likely he'll make an expedition of his own against the 
camp.” 
“By Jove! I never thought of that,” said Anstruther frowning. 
“ Aye, but the Colonel has,” retorted Graham, “ still, ye might 
give him another hint aboot it, and tell him what I’ve told ye.” 
* * * * * 


The night was closing in very dark, when at seven o'clock the 
camp followers of all descriptions were surprised by peremptory 
orders to repair at once to the cattle kraal. Those of them 
whose consciences were not quite clear were not reassured when 
they saw the enclosure ringed round by a cordon of sentries, 
bayonets fixed and rifles loaded, but the fear soon changed to 
relief when they received no worse orders than to march inside 
and not to stir without leave. At the same time a bustle com- 
menced among the tents, men hurried aout donning their equip- 
ment, which had been sedulously prepared. No one was more 
busy than Siddle. He inspected each company—made sure that 
rations and water were served out to every man, and finally drew 
up his command in a hollow square. 

“ My lads,” he said, “ we shall have our first brush with the 
enemy to-morrow morning. We shall march all night. You 
must not talk or smoke or show a light. I have done all I can 
to see that you want for nothing. See that you do not disappoint 
me by carelessness at the last moment. Remember, the honour 
of Westerland is in your hands, and think what they will say at 
home if we do the job well. You are my fellow-countymen. 
No one shall be asked to go where I do not go myself, uniess I 
fall, I should like to shake hands with you all before we start.” 

A low murmur greeted this little speech, and silently the 
Major passed down the ranks, wringing the horny hands held 
out to him and replying nothing to the whispered assurances. 

“God bless you, Major!” “We'll not fail you, sir.” ‘ We'll 
make them proud of us at home.” ‘ We'll show the regulars that 
Westerland can fight as well as they.” 

By nine o'clock all was ready. Captain Maltman, compass 
in hand, was in front of the Loamshires. Mackenzie with 
Anstruther followed them. Silently the Yeomanry and Melbourne 
Scouts moved out to the left, dropping connecting files at every 
forty yards, and when they had advanced two thousand yards 
beyond the main body the march began. Graham moved with 
the mounted troops to guide them to a drift over a muddy spruit, 
about five miles from the camp, where they had to cross, while 
the infantry passed by another drift further up the stream. 

There was no moon that night, and the march began under an 
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overcast sky, so that the direction depended entirely on Captain 
Maltman and his luminous compass. So far as the drift, where 
the infantry crossed, a tolerable track assisted that gallant officer, 
who kept his eyes glued on the compass while the ruts beneath 
his feet assured him he was going right. With these aids he 
had the satisfaction of hitting off the drift at the first attempt. 

As the infantry began to cross the sky cleared, the stars shone 
out, as if to view the spectacle, and Maltman hastened down to 
the water, compass in hand, to gain the further bank and take 
up his bearings for the more difficult journey over the bare 
veldt. 

The Loamshires in fours were now crossing the drift waist 
deep, haversacks tucked under the bandoliers to keep them from 
the water, rifles at the slope, the left hand of each man grasping 
the right arm of the next. Maltman was anxious to cross and 
too hasty to wait till a road was made for him. He therefore 
attempted to pass higher up the stream where he argued that the 
water would be no deeper. The drift was formed by a shelf of 
rock whose out-crop crossed the course of the spruit, consequently 
Maltman, who was too eager to feel his way, had scarcely reached 
mid-stream when he stepped off the ledge and fell head first into 
ten feet of muddy water. 

Maltman was a poor swimmer. His doctor had long forbidden 
even a cold bath in the morning. So when he found himself 
engulfed he spread both hands, and with a muffled cry of “Save 
me!” sank in the oozy flood. Fortunately for him his orderly 
had his wits about him, and as Maltman rose for the first time 
he was seized by the hair, hauled on to the shelf of rock, patted 
on the back to assist him to disgorge the muddy water, and con- 
veyed to the other side, an object most discreditable to the Staff 
College, and a disgrace to the Royal Engineers. 

As soon as he was able to recover and realise that he had no 
worse injury than a wetting, the full significance of the disaster 
gripped him. The luminous compass was gone, and with it the 
direction of the force. 

Maltman was not only stupid; he had a fair share of the 
obstinacy which often accompanies stupidity ; so reflecting that 
if he confessed his loss his first chance of distinguishing himself 
in South Africa was gone, he decided to hold his tongue and seek 
some other means of maintaining his direction. 

Looking up for inspiration he found it in the stars, of which he 
had read as an infallible guide at night, though his feeble con- 
stitution had denied him any opportunity for a practical study of 
them. He knew he had crossed the stream on the proper bearing, 
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and he conceived the bright idea of leaving his orderly on the 
spot where he stood, recrossing the spruit himself, and taking a 
sight of a star near the horizon over his orderly’s head. The 
thing seemed so simple that Maltman wondered it had not occurred 
to him before, and speculated why people were so foolish as to use 
compasses when these natural guides were always there. Then 
he recollected that the stars might uot have been visible, which 
explained the vulgar prejudice in favour of the compass. Nothing 
therefore remained but to congratulate himself on his luck, which 
opened one door as another closed, and to put his idea into 
practice. 

There happened to be an especially bright star near the horizon 
in the right direction, and Maltman took a good look at it from 
his side of the stream, and was delighted to recognise it when he 
rejoined his orderly, By this time all the infantry had crossed 
and reformed in marching order, and the route was resumed, no 
one, save Maltman and his orderly, supposing that any accident 
had happened. Now stars have an unhappy knack of rising in 
the east and setting in the west, just as the sun does; but Malt- 
man either never knew or had forgotten this peculiarity. The 
consequence was that, as the night wore on, the direction of the 
force changed gradually to the westward, and a couple of hours 
before dawn when they should have halted on the slope of the hill 
on which the enemy’s laager was supposed to lie, they were still 
on the level veldt. Instead of being in front of them, a kopje 
loomed in the distance at least four miles away on the right. 

“That must be the kopje,” whispered Maltman to his orderly. 

“There ain’t another in sight, sir,” responded the orderly in 
equally subdued tones, “ but the star ain’t shining over it.” 

“ Perhaps I did not get quite the right direction at the drift,” 
suggested Maltman. “Anyway, if this is not the kopje we can’t 
find another. Pass the word to follow me and keep their left 
shoulders up. We have time, but they won’t get much rest 
before the attack, that’s all.” 

Long before this Maltman’s deviation had been remarked in 
two quarters somewhat distant from each other. Graham touched 
Major Siddle on the shoulder and whispered : 

“ Are you sure you're keeping your distance from the infantry, 
sir? Because if the way we went at first was the right way it’s 
my opinion that we should have crossed their front a while syne. 
We've been keeping ower much to the west to hit the kopje we're 
making for.” 

“ Perhaps the connecting files have gone astray,” replied Siddle, 
“T’ll ride along and see. No, it’s all right,” he said, after an 
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absence of about twenty minutes, “we are just where we should 
be in relation to the others.” 

“Then the ithers are wrang, sir,” whispered Graham. ‘“ Hadna 
we better gang and warn the Colonel?” 

“Tt’s no business of ours,” replied Siddle. ‘The Colonel is 
with them, and you'll remember he said he might change the 
direction. All we have to do is to keep our distance, and I think 
we are all right. Ride out and see for yourself.” 

Graham confirmed this opinion on his return, and concealing 
his fears, continued with the mounted men. Neither had the 
error been unnoticed by Mackenzie. 

“Maltman’s lost his way,” he whispered to Anstruther; “I 
knew he would.” 

“ What shall we do?” responded the other, with equal caution. 

“Nothing. It’s just what I expected. The rest are doing 
excellently. Siddle keeps his distance. The Loamshires might 
be in Hyde Park. They'll have a longer march than I intended, 
but we shall be so much nearer the camp at dawn. In any case 
I can Stellenbosch Maltman for this night’s work, and keep him 
from doing further mischief. It’s all right.” A suppressed 
chuckle ended the speech. 

But Colonel Mackenzie was wrong. It was very far from all 
right. War isa chapter of accidents, and fortunate, as well as 
wise, must be the man who provides against them all. Had 
Mackenzie known that the orders confided to Maltman were 
known to Smith twelve hours before the camp followers were put 
under guard, he would have taken a graver view of the situation. 

Piennaar was not quite so inert as he was deemed. In fact he 
had been watching with great vigilance for a false move by 
Mackenzie. Thus when Smith, whose real name was Smuts, 
informed him that he was in Maltman’s confidence, he knew that 
his chance would not be long in coming. Directly a messenger 
arrived from Smuts with a fairly accurate précis of the orders, 
Piennaar decided to attack the camp about the same hour as 
Mackenzie’s force, fifteen miles away, was storming his vacated 
laager. If he were entirely successful the greater part of 
Mackenzie’s artillery and all his supplies would be captured, If 
only partially successful he could at least interpose between 
Mackenzie and his camp and handle his detached force very 
roughly; if he did not force him away into the veldt, where a 
lack of water, provisions and ammunition, would compel him to 
surrender. He calculated that the attention of the camp would 
be strained about dawn to hear the sound of Mackenzie's firing, 
and so timed his attack for a little after dawn. Therefore at the 
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moment Maltman made for the only kopje he could see, Piennaar 
was resting on the top of it six miles from the western side of 
the camp, and prepared to rush the defences, if Major Haskin 
were caught napping, or if not to cut in between Haskin and 
Mackenzie. Maltman was the deus ex machind who had brought 
the opposing forces into collision. 

Colonel Mackenzie’s command was getting a little weary. The 
order of the Loamshires was looser. The men had been stumbling 
over stones and catching their feet in scrub all night, and they 
had been on their legs for seven hours. At first the obstacles 
were cheerfully surmounted, but as the limbs grew heavy, the 
accidents became more important. From time to time a muttered 
ejaculation broke from the ranks. Now and then a man fell with 
a thud or a sharp crack as his rifle struck a stone. Two or three 
were left behind with sprained ankles, and the temper of all was 
sorely tried. Still, like the good regiment they were, they 
struggled on in tolerable order. 

With the Blunderlands things were not so well. They had 
suffered one or two reverses in the early part of the war, and such 
misfortunes leave their trace behind. The regiment had lost 
confidence in itself; it was the less disposed to repose confidence 
in others. They were inclined to question orders and criticise 
their officers. The darkness and the unfamiliar surroundings led 
them to think less of the disaster they were preparing for the 
enemy than of the danger they might incur themselves. The 
men were jumpy; they started at slight sounds, and once, when 
a horse got loose and galloped across their front, they loaded, and 
could with difficulty be restrained from firing a volley into the 
Loamshires in front of them. 

The Yeomanry were full of pluck. They had no unhappy 
memories, but more than one man wished he could get back to 
camp and put off the affair until another night. Siddle did his 
best to keep up their spirits. He passed along the ranks, 
whispering : 

“ Not much more of this, my lads. The Boers are on that hill 
in front. We'll get behind them in another hour.” 

As he passed all apprehension ceased; the men straightened 
themselves up, and the march went on doggedly. 

At last they reached the lowering kopje. The Loamshires 
extended, and stumbled half way up the rocky slope; and then 
the tired men lay down at half-past five for half an hour’s rest— 
all that Maltman allowed them. 

Meantime the Yeomanry mounted, and guided by Graham, who 
knew the ground, skirted the southern side of the hill and slowly 
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climbed the western face. Siddle, with ten of his sharpest men, 
preceded the others as scouts; magazines were filled, and men 
strained their eyes in the gloom to catch the first sight of the 
sleeping foe. The advance was fairly silent. The western side 
of the kopje presented a gentle slope, very different from the 
rocky declivity on the east, and as the men came on, a faint grey 
showed in the sky in front of them, and announced the coming 
dawn. Away to the left a kopje silhouetted itself against 
the lightening sky, and the scout next to Siddle pulled him 
by the sleeve, “There's something moving on that hill,” he 
whispered. 

“T see,” replied Siddle. “But it can’t be the Loamshires?” 

“Tt might be the Boers, sir,” suggested the trooper. 

“Then if it is,” said Siddle, “all I can say is that the attack 
has failed, for they must be a mile or two away. However, we've 
got to search this kopje, so hold your tongue and look out in 
front. By Jove! what’s that, something moving in front of us?” 

In confirmation of his words the whole line of scouts halted, 
and from both sides the word was passed that there was danger 
ahead. Siddle and a trooper pushed on on foot, rifles ready, and 
breath coming hard, as they neared the mass in front. Meantime 
the rest of the mounted troops joined the halted scouts. Siddle 
laid his ear to the ground. A rasping sound was plainly audible, 
and he had been round his lines at night too often to mistake its’ 
meaning. 

“ Horses grazing,” he whispered to the trooper. ‘The Boers’ 
ponies ; I'll creep up and count them.” 

Cautiously the two moved on, and it soon became evident that 
Siddle was right. Straight in front a mob of horses cropped the 
grass of the sloping hill-side, and asthey came on the watchers 
could see that they were hobbled. 

“The Boer horses,” whispered Siddle again. “If wecan capture 
them their masters can’t escape. Hush! Look there!” 

As he spoke the forms of some twenty men were seen on the 
sky-line. They evidently felt no alarm as they talked to each 
other and proceeded in a leisurely way to secure the horses and 
lead them to the laager. 

“This way,” whispered Siddle, “keep in the shadow.” 

The trooper obeyed: and both would most likely have escaped, 
had not the trooper stumbled over a stone, discharging his rifle 
as he fell. 

“ Wies da!” shouted the startled Boers “ Schiet!” and ere 
word could be spoken in reply a volley rang out, and Siddle fell 
riddled with bullets and tearing up the scanty grass. His comrade, 
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saved by his fall from the storm of bullets, rose to his feet and 
rushed back to the advancing Yeomen. 

“Lads,” he shouted, “the Boers have shot the Major. He's 
lying out there, and now they are taking him prisoner.” 

A savage growl rose from the ranks. 

“You won’t let them take him ?” shouted the trooper. 

A Melbourne scout rode out. “I won’t, for one,” he said, “ he’s 
a damned good sort.” 

“Come back,” roared the Yeomanry, “ he’s our man. We don’t 
want help from you to save him. 

“Charge!” yelled someone: and with a howl the whole dis- 
orderly mass firing rifles and shouting defiance, plunged as one 
man into the midst of the grazing horses. Over the Major’s body 
and over his prostrate slayers swept that human storm. Carried 
away in the stream the Boer ponies broke their hobbling ropes 
and joined the ugly rush, and ere the resting commando had time 
to fire more than a couple of volleys which laid low many a man 
and horse, the crush was on them,and Yeomen, Boers, Australians 
and horses surged over the crest of the kopje and fell among the 
boulders on the eastern side, a writhing, screaming, blaspheming 
heap at the very feet of the advancing Loamshires. 

By this time it was fairly light, and Mackenzie, coming up, 
surveyed the wreck with self-reproachful horror. 

“ Anstruther! The Yeomanry have stampeded, poor devils! 
I’ve lost my mounted force for nothing.” 

“Not for nothing, sir,” said Anstruther. “Look at them! 
Some of those men are Boers.” 

“ How did they get here?” gasped Mackenzie. 

“T don’t know that,’ answered Anstruther, “but they are 
Boers right enough.” 

“So they are,” said Mackenzie, grasping the situation. “ Ride 
off at once and tell Col. Simmons to surround them and let 
none escape. Now what the deuce is this? by gad! the 
artillery!” 

By way of adding their quota to the confusion, the gunners, 
whose movements on the distant kopje had attracted Siddle’s 
attention before he was shot, finding they could see, and hearing 
the awful tumult, began to sweep the kopje east, west, and on the 
top with well served shrapnel. Into the heaving mass it fell, and 
over the crest it raced, finishing off the wounded Yeomen and 
disabled Boers, laying low the remnant of the hobbled horses, and 
overturning two pom-poms which the Boers had brought. Not 
to be outdone, the Blunderlands on the nek between the two 
kopjes, fired long range volleys as fast as their magazines supplied 
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them, some with fixed sights, some firing from the hip, dealing 
destruction impartially on friend and foe. 

Mackenzie rose to the occasion. ‘ Damn you, Anstruther!” he 
roared, “why don’t you go toSimmons? Maltman!” he shouted, 
“where is Captain Maltman? Send him here.” 

Before long Maltman appeared, self-satisfaction beaming on his 
face. 

“ Permit me to congratulate——” he began, but the glare from 
Mackenzie’s eyes checked him. 

“Signal both guns and Blunderlands to cease fire,” said he, 
curtly. “Confound them!” he added, as a swarm of Lee-Enfield 
bullets sang over his head, “ they must have nearly emptied those 
magazines by now. Stop! Maltman, as soon as the Blunder- 
lands have ceased firing, signal them to extend and storm the 
northern slope. They'll pick up some stragglers. At any rate 
they can’t hurt us there.” 

By this time the chaos below the crest had begun to right 
itself. Yeomen picked themselves up, found their horses, and 
re-formed in something like order. A company of Loamshires 
secured the prisoners and captured as many of the ponies as were 
able to move. Resistance seemed to have ceased, and, the 
signallers having silenced the Blunderlands and artillery, a calm 
succeeded to the storm. 

Mackenzie was preparing to re-form his force when a vigorous 
fusillade broke out again on the top of the kopje. Many of the 
Boers who had been overthrown by the charge of the Yeomanry 
had collected in some rough ground, and were now effecting a 
retreat down the northern slope, hard pressed by the Loamshires. 
The line of retreat led them past the spot where Maltman was 
engaged with his signallers, and a volley laid him and one or 
two of his party low. But the Boers’ triumph did not last long. 
Galloping up to the remains of the Yeomanry, Mackenzie led 
them across the kopje in the rear of the Loamshires, and assailed 
the enemy’s right flank. Ere long the Blunderlands took them 
in the rear, and a short sharp fight ended in a general surrender, 
which included Piennaar himself, who had with him a mass of 
important documents dealing with the rising in Cape Colony, 
which it was his object to excite. 

“TI think we've got them all, Anstruther,” said Mackenzie, about 
noon. “I hope our losses are not great?” 

“Not very great, sir. The infantry and artillery have lost 
very little. The Yeomanry are knocked about a bit, but very 
few are killed. The horses suffered most in that infernal smash, 
but we got enough from the Boers to fill the gap. Siddle and 
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Maltman are dead, and we’ve got about 400 prisoners, wounded 
and unwounded. It’s not a bad haul.” 

“T’m very sorry about Siddle,” said Mackenzie, musingly. 

“Not half so sorry as his men are, sir. He might have been 
their father. I think it would be better not to let the Yeomanry 
go near the prisoners till they have cooled down.” 

“Oh, certainly not!” replied Mackenzie. Then, after a pause: 
“T hope I did not say anything too strong to poor Maltman. 
He’s dead, you know. I cannot censure a dead man. Is Graham 
all right?” 

“ Yes, sir, but Smith has disappeared.” 

“Smith disappeared? Ah! that explains it. He must have 
got at the orders and warned Piennaar.” Mackenzie relapsed 
into silence; then he resumed: “Anstruther, what the deuce shall 
I report to headquarters?” 

“T’ve thought of that, too, sir. We soldiers do not get many 
chances. May I be allowed to say that you used your chance 
well? Ishould like to see you in another crisis, sir, and if you 
will keep me with you I'll refuse many another post on the 
chance of seeing it, And now, if you will release me for the day, 
I should like to return to camp and draft a report which I think 
you will approve. We Scots should hold together, sir. Poor 
Maltman can say nothing. We owe it to his memory not to be 
too hard on him, No one knows whether there were secret 
orders. I ask you to trust me, sir.” 

“Go,” said Mackenzie shortly, holding out his hand which 
Anstruther took. 

By evening the following report left for headquarters. 


“I have the honour to report that the force under my command has 
gained a slight success. 

(1) I was warned from headquarters that Piennaar, with a considerable 
force, was invading Cape Oolony to raise rebellion, and desired to antici- 
pate. The following dispositions were made. 

(2) Having fortified the camp which was in charge of Major Haskin, R.A. 
—under him three Companies Blunderland Rifles, two Companies Loam- 
shire Light Infantry, 4 guns 165 Battery R.F.A.—I went with the rest of 
my command 


5 Companies Loamshire L.L., 

2 a Blunderland Rifles, 
4 - Imperial Yeomanry, 
1 Oompany Melbourne Scouts, 

1 Section R.F.A. 165 Battery, 


to surprise the enemy at his halting-place. 
(3) Attack took place at dawn April 13th, and was entirely successful, 
A brilliant charge of Imperial Yeomanry and Melbourne Scouts, driven 
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home with the greatest gallantry, overthrew the commando and drove it 
in confusion on our infantry, which took them all prisoners. 

(4) Of enemy 25 killed, 392 prisoners (of whom 73 wounded) 2 Pom-poms 
taken, Piennaar himself and all his papers. 

(5) Our losses :— 


Killed. 


Major Siddle, Imperial Yeomanry. 

Capt. Maltman, R.E. 

15 Troopers Imperial Yeomanry and Melbourne Scouts. 
2 Privates Loamshire L.I. 

1 Private Blunderland Rifles. 


Wounded. 


Capt. Parkin, I.Y., dangerously. 
Lieut. Trevelyan, Loamshire L.I. 
Lieut. Reed, . a Slightly. 
Lieut. Toogood, Blunderland Rifles 
2 Sergeants and 35 Troopers, I.Y. 
12 Privates Loamshire L.I. 
5 * Blunderland Rifles. 
Details will follow. 


(6) The whole force behaved well; especially the I.Y. and Loamshires, 
upon whom, as casualties show, the brunt of the affair fell. 

The service has lost a good officer in Major Siddle, whose leading in 
night march contributed to the success, while his kindly nature made him 
deplored by his men. 

Capt. Maltman, R.E., was entrusted with the guidance of the march, 
and he led us straight to the enemy. 

(7) I specially recommend in connection with this affair— 


Colonel Simmons, Loamsbire L.I. 
Capt. Parkin, Imperial Yeomanry. 
Capt. Selby, R.A. 

Capt. Bellwood, Blunderland Rifles. 


Capt. Anstruther, 2nd Essex Highlanders, my Staff Officer, proved 


himself resourceful in emergencies. I confidently recommend him for 
a more important command.” 


When this report reached headquarters, the following reply was 
telegraphed. 


Clear the line. 


(Begins) “Hearty congratulations. Signal, opportune, success shall 


not be forgotten. England delighted. Queen desires thank force. 
Hopes wounded doing well.” (Ends). 


“ Anstruther,” said Mackenzie as he read this message, “ you've 
got a brevet.” 


“And you, sir, [ hope, a K,C.B.” 
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“We may never get such a chance again.” 
“Tf we do, I hope we'll make as good use of it.” 
* * * * * 

Anstruther’s wish was fulfilled. Mackenzie had one or two 
chances more. He showed himself capable and alert, and I think 
this story of his first success should add to his reputation as a 
man of resource, 

H. L, Parrinson. 
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Jottings about Serusalem, 


Tux people who think that to go to Jerusalem is to go to the end 
of the world, fail to realise that it takes but one day longer than 
to go to Cairo. At Port Said you turn north instead of south; 
one day by boat brings you to Jaffa, and next afternoon, after 
seeing the house of Simon the Tanner, and the tomb of Dorcas, 
you take the train—there is only one—to Jerusalem. 

In approaching Jerusalem one struggles between contending 
emotions of surprise and of familiarity. To take a ticket at the 
Jafia station and see one’s luggage labelled for Jerusalem on the 
American check system—td have your belongings examined and 
your tickets clipped by a person in a pink petticoat with a 
brooch in the form of a railway-engine to designate his official 
position—to puff, however slowly, across the plain of Sharon— 
to look out of a carriage-window at the cave where Samson hid, 
and at the vineyard where he tied the foxes’ tails together—to 
pass close by the house where Dorcas made clothes for the poor 
(which it is to be hoped in nowise resembled the garments sent 
out from her followers in England, to unfortunate little “converts” 
here)—to pass the factory where the boxes are made for Jaffa 
oranges, such as in England we beg from the grocer for sitting- 
hens; to see the oranges themselves growing in gigantic clusters, 
deep ellipses of which the English representatives are a poor 
mockery both in colour and in form—in all this, it is difficult from 
first to last to distinguish between familiarity and surprise, 

This is such a poor little thing in railway trains, although its 
engine was made in Philadelphia, it hides itself in such deep 
valleys, and gets so discouraged at the hills and so terribly out of 
breath during the three hours and a half which it takes to travel 
under forty miles, that one soon learns to forgive its existence. 

Up and up we go, slowly climbing for over 2000 feet—the land 
which should be flowing with milk and honey growing more bleak 
and desolate as we proceed. Here and there is a distant village, 
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and the Arab children come racing down the precipitous hills on 
either side the line, to throw bunches of flowers in at the window, 
and soon come running after the train again to complain that the 
money we have given them is not of the right coinage. It was 
right enough twenty miles back in Jaffa, but coinage, beggars, 
and mosquitoes, are annoyances that are always with us. 

The mountainous walls on either hand widen, and the landscape 
takes a more human aspect. There is a man ploughing with two 
yoke of oxen and a Highland caschrom ; here a tower which some- 
one has begun to build and is not able to finish; a sight which 
soon becomes familiar where the thriftless, shiftless children of 
the East seem seldom able to count beyond a few piastres, over 
which they will chat and haggle with indefatigable enterprise. 
Finally, to the north-east stands a city on a hill which cannot be 
hid, and we have reached Jerusalem. 

We give in our checks, show receipts for excess luggage, firmly 
refuse to take a cab from the railway station to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre which is our destination, are told in excellent 
English by the young dragoman who takes our affairs in hand, 
to “ turn to the left and we cannot miss the Jaffa gate,” and, still 
with the same sense of nfingled astonishment and familiarity, we 
set out toward the most sacred spot on the face of the whole 
world. 

We are to walk about a mile due north. It is Bethlehem which 
is behind, Jerusalem before us, and yet we are in the land of 
suburbs—a German suburb, a Jewish suburb! Away to our left 
against the sky-line are a minaret and two windmills; to our 
right the British Ophthalmic Hospital looks down into the Valley 
of Hinnom ; here we pass the Upper Pool of Gihon, where the 
steep cliff of Sion frowns down upon the new pleasure gardens of 
the Pasha. 

Life in Jerusalem is a life of anomalies and anachronisms. To 
the looker-on it can never assume the definite colouring of other 
places, it can never be even consistently religious, as Rome is 
religious. Every street Arab speaks three or four languages; 
apart from tourists you have representatives of half the nations of 
the world. You have a dozen Consulates, you have a score of 
Convents, you have Jews, Mohammedans and Christians; you 
learn to understand religious distinctions of which you never 
thought before ; you find that the Greeks and Russians, as also the 
Anglican and the English Church Missionary worship apart, that 
even among the Roman Catholics there are half a dozen rites, that 
the country is administered by a government which does not 


speak its language, and that tho “native” is of an older race 
VOL. OXXVII, oA 
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than that which immigrated here under Abraham four thousand 
yoars ago. 

But Jerusalem is interesting, is lovable even, to those who 
ever 80 little “ hear the East a-calling.” One can have emotions 
here of which in the West we know nothing. We, who date 
events from the Norman Conquest, have a sense of luxury in 
hearing the archaeologist speak of some wayside tomb as “ merely 
Graeco-Roman,” in knowing that the ancestors of races whom the 
missionary proposes to elevate were probably Christians who 
conceivably dwelt in marble halls while his were running about 
in woad. 

It is natural enough among evidences of time and place so 
diverse, that there should also be immense diversities in all 
questions of civilisation and convenience. The streets of the city 
are unspeakably filthy ; happily, except for worship (if he happens 
to be anything but an Anglican), the resident has little tempta- 
tion to go within the walls. One does not go to market; your 
servant or dragoman can buy things at about half the price you 
would give, and will enjoy spending half an hour in smoking 
cigarettes, drinking coffee, and cheapening your dinner a franc 
or 80, by a metalik (about a sou) at a time. 

Even in what Americans call “dry-goods” you can buy nearly 
anything in Jerusalem, only you can seldom get quite enough of 
it; you are always a yard, or an ounce, or half-a-dozen, short 
for whatever you want to make. All products of the country, 
beautiful materials in cotton, linen, and silk, are hand-woven and 
extraordinarily cheap and good, and in the convents one can get 
excellent needlework; French dressmaking up to the latest 
fashion-plates, good boot-making, lace-making, laundry-work, 
metal-work in gold and silver, and in combinations of silver and 
mother o’ pearl, and soon. One hardly expects to find a County 
Council, but one would wish that it were not the custom to put 
everything of every kind that is not wanted in the house just 
outside the front door; and that when they water the roads, 
which is every time that the Pasha’s carriage is expected, they 
would use water which had been less often used before. 

In a sense the Arab is clean. You cross a foul doorstep to 
enter a spotless house. The floors are all stone, and they are 
constantly damp, from perpetual swilling, so long as he has any 
water to swill with. Perhaps it is because water is at times an 
expensive luxury that he loves to waste it. The white sheet, 
which is the outdoor dress of the women, is generally spotless, 
but it might be as well not to inquire further. The kumboz, or 
long cotton frock of the men, generally shows traces of an un- 
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scientific wash-tub, but they all carry themselves so well, and are 
so lithe and well set up, so great a contrast to the slouching, 
heavy women, that one is not too critical of details. This applies 
only to the town, in the villages it is the women who are 
effectively dressed and graceful. 

The native cooking is good and extremely elaborate. The 
Arab is never in a hurry, and some of the dishes take many hours 
to prepare, though they are probably cooked on a pinch of char- 
coal, ina thing like a tin pie-dish. I have seen a tailor fry his 
dinner upon the charcoal in his box-iron, and excellent coffee is 
prepared over a spark at which an English cook could not light 
a pipe. 

In Jerusalem we do not talk pluie et beau temps, but cisterns 
and sirocco. At best the rainfall averages only thirty or forty 
inches, and the rainy days may be counted on one’s fingers, so 
that we forget to make the customary proviso “if it is fine.” 
Except on a few odd days between November and February it is 
always fine, and our June anxieties are not as to damp school- 
feasts and flooded garden parties, but as to the amount of water 
in the cistern, and whether the garden may be permitted to exist 
at all; for without water even the hardy scarlet geranium and 
long-suffering marguerite lose heart after a time, and hang down 
withered heads, so quickly faded that the blossoms have not had 
time to fall, and there are no showers of scarlet petals or yellow 
pollen, such as proclaim their demise at home, At afternoon 
teas, or when neighbours meet after church (there is nowhere 
else to meet in particular), we compare notes as to the contents of 
cisterns, mainly, and to the distraction of the English new-comer, 
in metres, 

No one, who can afford to do better, thinks of drinking water 
from the cisterns, however well-cleaned and cared for; as science, 
represented by the doctors, has declared that cistern water, 
sirocco and mosquitoes, are responsible for most of the character- 
istic ailments of the European in Jerusalem; and tke first of these 
evils is the only one we are in any practical degree able to 
control. There is quite a trade in drinking-water, which comes 
mainly from the Well of the Blessed Virgin, eight miles away, at 
the little village of Ain Karim, a well from which she must 
assuredly have drawn water, if, as appears almost certain, this 
little village of 8. John in the mountains were really the home 
of Zacharias and Elizabeth, and the birthplace of S. John Baptist. 
But as health depends not only upon the water one drinks, but 
upon the amount available for other purposes, the capacity 
and contents of the cisterns or tanks for collecting water from 

3a 2 
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the surface of roofs and elsewhere, is a prominent topic of 
interest. 

Only the very shy venture upon the banality of “ Isn’t it hot?” 
but when in doubt as to other subjects one may always risk a 
speculation as to sirocco. As a matter of fact this very unpleasant 
wind, which comes from the §.E., has all the characteristics of 
east wind elsewhere, plus the aggravation that as it has a touch 
of south, and comes to us across the arid deserts of Arabia, its 
vices are hot instead of cold, and the more infernal in consequence. 
It is, in short, fatal to vegetation, exhausting to the nerves, irri- 
tating to the temper, parching to the skin, ruinous to the hair 
and complexion, and destructive to domestic peace. The lower 
animals are restless, children cross, and adults behave like the 
influenza convalescent in Punch, the man on the Stock Exchange, 
or other haunt of the stalwart and unemotional, who says, “If 
you contradict me I shall cry.” 

This aspect of the Jerusalem temperament is probably merely 
an evil habit acquired in past Mays and Octobers, the months of 
sirocco; and if further excuse is needed, one may always plead, 
for a large proportion of the population, the absence, not only of 
occupation but of interest in a place where there is little occasion 
for “servant” talk, where there are no circulating libraries, no 
shop-windows, where everyone is intimate with every one else’s 
wardrobe and other possessions, where little worth mentioning is 
ever achieved, where croquet and bicycles have not yet arrived, 
and lawn-tennis, such as it is, is on the doubtful borderland of 
piety, abandoned mainly to the world, as represented by consuls, 
foreigners, and some half-dozen outsiders. 

Moreover, if sirocco, and an ineffective existence, do not suffice 
to palliate certain peculiarities of the dwellers in Jerusalem, there 
is yet one more excuse, which for some among us may fairly be 
taken to outweigh all other sources of provocation put together. 

On Fridays and Sundays the Turkish Band performs, and on 
every day of the week it practises; all the instruments indepen- 
dently at the same moment. Music, in Turkey, would appear to 
imply mainly attention to rhythm, and the difference between 
playing and practising consists in the combined observance of 
time, which the conductor beats, not unsuccessfully, with his feet. 
They have two tunes, “The Turkish March,” which one recognises 
through the medium of one’s recollections of “The Ruins of 
Athens” (oh, shades of Beethoven and Rubinstein!) and another, 
or others, which one never succeeds in recognising at all. There 
is no light and shade, no expression, unless a general sense of 
distress visible on all surrounding European countenances, may 
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be taken as evidence of some kind of suffering, imperfectly 
externalised. 


“ Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 
Mach’ ich die kleinen Lieder ” 


might well be the motto of the official music of this country— 
assuredly the cause of at least some of its many evils and mis- 
fortunes. 

To return to sirocco. There is a superstition that it lasts 
always for three days, which are, however, occasionally prolonged 
for eight or ten; and it is worst—that is, least endurable—in 
the otherwise most healthy and bracing parts of Syria: Jerusalem, 
Nablous, and the mountains of Galilee. Happily it is less 
frequent than is the east wind in western Europe, but it makes 
up in intensity for its lack of duration. The wise shut doors 
and windows, and come face to face with the enemy as litile as 
may be; and it is only fair to hasten to say that otherwise the 
climate of Jerusalem is as delightful as can well be imagined. 
The hot, close nights of the English summer are unknown, as 
witness the practical fact that even in July and August one 
never sleeps without a blanket. Between ten o'clock and three 
it is wise to remain indoors, as well as immediately after sunset. 
The houses are so well built, that only under very bad management 
need the thermometer ever rise above 75° or 80° indoors, even on 
days when to open the front door is like putting one’s head into 
an oven. 

After sunset, as a rule, the wind rises, and often after a hot 
day it amounts to a positive gale, so that when doors bang and 
windows rattle, in a fashion worthy of Scotland, it seems strange 
to preserve the calm certainty of cloudless skies and gentle 
breezes to-morrow morning. The dews are so heavy that one 
thinks of “the mist that went up from the ground and watered 
the whole face of the earth.” 

There is much vegetation; grapes, figs, and olives ripen; 
pomegranate and oleander-blossoms flame; and the blue eryngo 
waves its pompons long after the ground has become pale and 
hard, when rain has not been seen for three or four months, 
and there is still a certainty of at least another three months 
of cloudless sky, with not so much as a thunder-storm to cool 
the atmosphere—which, however, never strikes one as exhausted 
and ‘used up,” as so often happens in a hot summer at home. 

Of course, Jerusalem has its own special diseases; but these, 
even with common care (and not too much of it), the reasonable 
traveller may quite easily avoid. If one stays indoors during the 
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proscribed hours, abstains from alcohol more heating than the 
refreshing light wine of the country, does not eat or drink too 
much, is careful as to salads, especially as to where they are 
grown and washed, wears woollen next the skin, avoids over- 
fatigue, and, above all, seeks such protection as may be from dust, 
mosquitoes, and sand-flies, one need not court headache under a 
pith helmet, eye-ache under blue glasses, or self-consciousness by 
perpetual libations of chlorodyne and quinine. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that mosquitoes and sand- 
flies are responsible for a very large proportion of the fever and 
malaria which visit the Holy Land; as good water is generally 
attainable, and the Syrian almost always boils his milk. The 
sand-fly is, on the whole, the worst offender. He is to the 
mosquito what the hyena is to the tiger, a low, prowling brute 
that knows nothing of fair play. If, by your own management, 
the mosquito does get inside your bed-curtains, he at least sounds 
his trumpet before him, and does his little best to play fair. You 
can approximately gauge his proportions and detect his where- 
abouts. But the sand-fly is alike inaudible and invisible, You 
may pin your curtains close, but he and his sail gaily through 
the finest mesh. Olothing is no protection, Keating is no dis- 
couragement: You smite him without injury; you triumphantly 
clap your palms together, certain of having enclosed him, and 
when you open your hands he flies happily away, only refreshed 
by the repast he has snatched upon your “ Mount of Venus,” or 
in the hollow of your “line of life.” 

The mosquito is always with us, but the summer invasion of the 
sand-fly is far more to be dreaded even than the prolonged residence 
of the nobler beast of prey, a phrase which, by the way, reminds 
one that they are never so offensive as in church. Indeed, for 
these and other reasons, great and small (especially small), the 
programme of worship should always include an immediate return 
home and entire change of toilet. Even boots are but inadequate 
protection from the denizens of Jerusalem dust; and in the 
Holy Sepulchre, often crowded and always ill-ventilated, one 
becomes acquainted with things creeping innumerable. It is at 
certain seasons, harvest time especially, the refuge of the winged 
creation; from the common house-fly, fresh from unspeakable 
wayside horrors, to the wary mosquito, whom, even in death, 
one gazes on rather in horror than in triumph, and with the 
reflection, “ Whose blood have I spilt?” From the fact that his 
bite is probably also an inoculation, one attributes to him so large 
a portion of responsibility in the dissemination of disease. Fortu- 
nately, malarial fever requires eight to ten days to develop, and 
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one has plenty of time for self-defence in the shape of small 
doses of quinine—a useful prophylactic—after any specially 
severe assault from the enemy. 

The “Syrian” fever, one learns from a valuable article by 
Dr. Masterman on ‘Residence and Travel in Palestine,’ is a 
goneric term for various kinds of ague, but it is, he adds, 


“Practically certain that Malta fever occurs.... When malaria is 
once in the system, the most potent cause of its recurrence is chill. Chills 
are very much more liable to occur in this semi-tropical climate than at 
home, and both the resident and the traveller are only too apt to think 
too lightly of them.” 


The winter is, in its way, as pleasant as the summer. A fire is 
welcome in the evening, and it is desirable to carry a wrap when 
you go out in the afternoon, for towards sunset the air becomes 
chilly, and your dress is probably the ordinary woollen house- 
dress, without extra covering, of an English winter. This is, 
indeed, a land of perpetual sunshine; and whereas one hears of 
Arctic sufferings on the part of visitors to places of Mediterranean 
winter resort, except in hours (and one advisedly says hours) of 
actual rain, Jerusalem never fails to smile. The mean annual 
temperature is 63°. One breakfasts out of doors in January, and 
rejoices in the refreshing breezes of July. To the sympathetio 
friends who wonder how one endures the summer sunshine of 
Judea, one replies: “Don’t you wish you could keep the tempera- 
ture of your bedroom at 65°, and feel certain of immunity from 
the little summer shower?” Moreover, they forget that we are 
nearly 3000 feet above sea-level, that a morning’s ride will bring 
us within sight of the Mediterranean, and a day’s journey within 
reach of the cool breezes blowing off the snow-clad peaks of Mount 
Lebanon, 10,000 feet high. 

Probably nowhere in the world can one find so many varieties 
of climate. Although Palestine lies within the subtropical zone 
of latitude 234° to 34°, the levels of its surface are so varied that, 
out of the eight zones recognised in physiography, five are 
represented within this very limited area. From the Mount of 
Olives, 2723 feet above sea-level, one looks down into the valley 
of the Dead Sea, 1292 feet below it, so that in a morning’s drive 
one may encounter an entire change of flora and fauna; one may 
look upon the juniper of Sweden and the palm-tree of the desert ; 
one may hear the skylark of our own Highlands, and the long- 
drawn note of the grackle of the tropics. According to Humboldt, 
the botanical character of any scenery may be determined by 
references to some sixteen tribes of plants, and of these one-nalf 
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are represented in Palestine; namely, palms, acacias, laurels 
myrtles, pines, willows, mallows, and lilies. One finds among 
the joyous spring miracle of wild flowers, not only countless new 
varieties, of form and colour undreamed of, but old friends wonder- 
fully glorified; the mallow, and poppy, and honeysuckle, and 
mouse-ear, and mandrake, and star of Betlehem; the thistle, and 
clover, and linus, and flag-lily, of our fields and hedgerows, all 
wonderfully varied and dignified; as well as the arums and 
cyclamen, crocus and anemone, scillas, and a hundred other 
glories of our English garden, flaunting by the wayside in 
glorious array and new magnificence, the very apotheosis of the 
humbler types at home. 

The Arab best loves flowers of strong scent, and it is perhaps 
mainly owing to this that the stock, carnation, and violet are 
cultivated wherever flowers are cultivated at all; and that 
other plants of familiar association, not alway inherently beautiful, 
have nevertheless a recognised place in most gardens—hedges of 
wormwood and fennel, or more fragrant rosemary, and rows of 
every variety of pot-herbs, including many new to the European 
visitor. As one walks along the ill-smelling streets, one con- 
stantly comes across groups of peasant-women, offering for sale 
great heaps of herbs deliciously perfumed and bought largely 
by the Russian pilgrims. There is a whole bazaar of drugs 
and scented herbs and seeds and woods, many probably of foreign 
origin; not only the aloes, balm of Gilead, calamus, cassia, 
cinnamon, frankincense, and myrrh all obtained from scented 
woods brought from still further east ; but other scents belonging 
nearer home; the fruit-stalls are decorated with garlands of 
orange-blossom, jessamine, stephanotis, and tuberoses; and the 
carpenters’ shops are fragrant with the delicious cypress-wood, 
of which fhe bridal chests are made, and which, especially when 
freshly sawn, is sweet as sandal-wood. 

One cannot wonder—in contemplating either the good or bad 
smells of Jerusalem—that the Jews have special thanksgivings 
for pleasant odours: “ Blessed art Thou our Lord, our God, King 
of the Universe—Creator of fragrant woods, Creator of fragrant 
plants—Who dost bestow a goodly scent on fruits—Who createst 
all sorts of spices—Who created pleasantly scented oil,” the addi- 
tion being selected to suit the case in point. 

It is only to the superficial observer that this is a barren 
ountry. It was our own first impression, upon arriving in 
December; not that one has any right to complain that a 
country does not look fertile in mid-winter, especially when 
the grey-green of the olive contrasts everywhere with the grey- 
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brown of the bare hillsides, Even then, the children were offering 
bunches of cyclamen, primroses, anemones, at every station on 
the railway; maidenhair and lady-fern were waving in the 
recesses of every tomb. Within a very few weeks, a delicate 
green hue began to creep over the faded fields, and day after day, 
as one opened the eastern window to the warm glow of sunrise, 
one noted how the spring tints became deepened and diffused. 
The wondrous glories of the Syrian spring are beyond all descrip- 
tion, and the wealth of golden harvest beginning in May lasted 
well into June; and now, in mid-August, when cisterns are 
emptying, and rain is unhoped for, the hillsides are gloriously 
green with the vines, not stiffly trained as elsewhere, but lying 
on the warm bosom of mother earth, and clothing the rocks and 
bare stone walls with the fresh glistening beauty of foliage, green 
and fresh as April lime trees, or the horse chestnuts of Bushey 
Park before the first summer dust has flecked their radiant 
youth. Golden apricots gleam under dark green leaves, in trees 
which shelter the roadsides ; the figs are ripening, and the olives 
are still in prospect, and so here, as elsewhere, every month 
brings her own crown of delight and beauty. The peasants are 
leaving their homes in the narrow streets of the neighbouring 
villages, and betaking themselves to the rough stone watch- 
towers which shelter them when the fruit harvest is about to be 
gathered in. 

Often, in this country, one is reminded of the customs of the 
western Highlands, as doubtless are those from other lands of 
similar habits common to all elementary peoples; and the little 
groups of peasants carrying a few homely household utensils, 
the children and domestic animals snatching their own pleasures 
by the roadside, the little picnics under a wayside tree, recall 
to mind the shealing migrations of Sutherlandshire or the 
Hebrides. One thinks too, in sight of the round towers made 
of unhewn stones roughly piled together perched in the corner 
of field or garden, of “the lodge in the garden of cucumbers,” 
which in truth it often most literally is; but the cucumbers are 
far more dainty than ours, and ripen so much more quickly that 
they have a savour especially their; own; be they the ordinary 
cucumber of the western market or any of the varieties of 
cucumbers, gourds, and melons, smaller and more delicate than 
any known to us, which are so familiar a feature in the Syrian 
dietary. 

Jerusalem, for all its sacredness, is not without its humours. 
It is topsy-turvy land. The native entering a sacred place, takes 
off his shoes and keeps on his hat; you begin to read a book at 
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the end; the landlord pays the taxes; your servant walks in 
front of you instead of behind; a man calls himself not Mac, 
but Abu, not “ the son of,” but “the father of;” the men wear 
petticoats and the women expose their legs while they cover their 
faces; the theory of “ladies first” is a novelty from Europe; 
you buy milk by weight; ’Arry and ’Arriet are unknown; the 
men dance together, and in public places men and women sit 
apart; giggling has not yet been introduced, nor public-houses ; 
there is no smoking of pipes, and no expectoration in the streets. 
Swearing there is, but of a different type from the universal 
English adjective. It takes longer, but it leaves some scope 
for originality ; it is after the fashion of the 109th psalm, only 
“more so.” It is indirect, whether from inherent politeness, 
or from deference to the law of libel. A man curses, not the 
priest but the bishop who ordained him, not you but any of your 
ancestors or relatives whom it occurs to him to mention. Courtesy 
requires the form of generosity rather than of gratitude—you 
must place all that you possess at the disposal of your friend, 
but Arabic contains no word for “ Thank you.” 

Another of its humours is the coinage, It has practically 
given up, a8 inconveniently small, the para, which was the 
fortieth part of two pence; but it retains the kabak, of the size 
and weight of a crown piece and worth about a farthing, though 
marked at eight times that value, and formerly worth about two- 
pence halfpenny. 

Everything is valued in piastres, but the coin exists apparently 
mainly to be alluded to. When you do come across it, it is 
worth a piastre and an eighth. There are, however, some two- 
piastre pieces worth two piastres and a fourth, and locally known 
as “fleas,” though not nearly so numerous. 

It is said that a Turkish pound was once worth only 100 
piastres, now it is worth at the post office 124 piastres, and at 
the shops 136}, so that nothing is a measure of anything else. 
In despair you fly to francs, and find that when you pay in gold, 
your franc is worth nearly 54 piastres, but in silver only 5} 
piastres. The commonest silver coin is a medjidi, which is worth 
23 piastres in the shops, or 20 at the post or other Government 
offices, and is no proportional part of a pound. The beshlik, the 
commonest “metal” coin, for it is neither silver nor copper, is so 
called from the Turkish words besh and lik—“a piece of five” 
—apparently because it has no particular relation to that of any 
other number, being worth 3 piastres in the shops, and 23 at the 
post office. The remaining common coin is a metalik, a piece of 
tin rather smaller than a shilling and worth 124 paras. Hight of 
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them go to a beshlik, which is worth about 6d., but they do not 
divide evenly into anything else. The easiest common denomina- 
tor is perhaps the humble para, of which five make a kabak, 
12} a metalik, 40 a piastre, 120 a beshlik, and 920 a medjidi. 
Only the Oriental could have invented a coinage so incon- 
sequent as this. Moreover, when you have mastered the coinage 
and the weights and measures of Jerusalem, you have to begin 
all over again if you go anywhere else. Even in Bethlehem, 
eight miles away, you must acquire a new set of names if not 
values. 

The Holy City is not an expensive place to live in, for 
although house rent sounds about as dear as in any ordinary 
English town, one has to remember that there are practically no 
rates and the landlord pays the taxes. A house of ten rooms 
with perhaps an acre of garden costs about £60 a year, and 
one of six or seven with half an acre, about half as much. 
Most houses have stabling, and the hall generally serves as dining 
or drawing-room, as the case may be. They are very well built, 
with the cupboards and recesses and deep window-sills of a bygone 
period, 

Labour is cheap. A good cook can be had at from twenty-five 
to thirty francs a month, an indoor man-servant at from thirty,.tg 
thirty-five, 2 house-maid for a napoleon, a boy for three or four 
medjidis, that is from twelve to sixteen francs. 

In Jerusalem the price of food varies greatly according to 
season, and also according to the purchaser. You have to pay 
for being a consul, or, if you are a woman, for wearing a hat. 
Missionaries are not expected to pay lavishly, and ladies living in 
pairs, as they always do, can keep a man and a maid and a couple 
of donkeys, and save at least half their professional income. It 
is fair to say, however, that they have house-rent, medical attend- 
ance and first class passage on board ship free, eight or ten weeks’ 
holiday in the year, and six months every three years—but then 
everyone cannot aspire to be a missionary; and mere doctors, and 
consuls, and clergy, have to work for their living. 

Meat is bought by the rottle, which is about six pounds, mutton 
sometimes rises as high as 17 piastres, though, says my in- 
formant, “in June it fell to 12 piastres, when the Greeks were 
fasting.” A piastre being worth two pence at the shops, we may 
take it that mutton varies from fourpence to nearly fivepence 
halfpenny a pound. Lamb, early, costs as much as 18 piastres, 
or sixpence a pound; beef about fourpence, the fillet about six- 
pence. Partridges are dear at eightpence each, and they are 
vastly superior to their namesakes in England, A large turkey 
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is worth perhaps five shillings. Chickens cost a shilling or one 
and twopence a pair, but it is best to buy them alive, and feed 
them for two or three weeks. 

Fruit is of course exceedingly cheap, as are also vegetables, 
both being very varied and of excellent quality. Fish, heavily 
taxed when it is caught, is practically unattainable, and milk is 
very dear in the summer months, but by an arrangement with 
some of the convents one can get it at about the English price— 
fourpence a quart the year round. Butter and cheese are very 
good when in season, but are scarce during five or six months of 
the year. One can get excellent whita Bethlehem wine at half a 
franc a bottle, and a sweet wine which has the effect of new port 
for less than a shilling; wholesale, of course, it is much cheaper. 
Eggs in summer are about fourpence a dozen, though in the 
season they rise to three for twopence. 

Bread is about the same price as in England. Of course no 
one eats cold meat, and all marketing is done daily in the early 
morning; ice, however, is attainable at very moderate price. 
Foreign groceries and drugs are a little dearer than in England. 
Leather and metal work is very good, and shoes, made to measure 
at ten francs a pair, are difficult to wear out, even on the 
Jerusalem roads, many of which look as if a wall had been 
casually spilt upon them. You can get a very good victoria and 
pair for about twenty francs a day, and for sixpence you can call, 
in style, upon anyone within a mile of Jerusalem. There are no 
omnibuses—happily—but if you like to risk your company, that 
is to risk other than human company, you can go in a carriage to 
Bethlehem (for example) eight miles, also for sixpence. A porter 
will carry anything anywhere for about five metaliks, or a little 
over threepence. You may see one man carry a cottage piano, or 
an iron girder, or a twenty-foot section of railway line, though 
probably luggage of that sort commands a special price. You 
tip with a franc, where in England you would give half-a-crown, 
which is only in fair proportion to wages; and though your 
laundry costs you from two francs to two and a half a dozen, it 
comes home snow-white, and the price includes dresses and all 
the “white wear” essential to the climate. If you wash at home, 
your laundry woman, often Russian or Armenian, costs about 
one and twopence a day, but then skilled labour is dear, and you 
can get an ordinary charwoman for about sixpence! Furniture 
used to be costly and scarce, but you can now get any design in 
wood and metal-work copied at a very reasonable price in the 
workshops of the Alliance Israelite. The less carpets, curtains, 
and general upholstery one has the better; but this is, naturally 
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the happy hunting-ground for rugs, embroideries, and inlaid 
cabinet-ware. 

The problem why people of small incomes, independent of their 
surroundings, continue to struggle along in England and America, 
becomes more perplexing as the struggle becomes more difficult. 
Perhaps one solution is—that others may struggle the less, 
elsewhere. 

A. Goopricu-FREER. 
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Some Old English Word Books. 


Dictionaries of various kinds have been very much in evidence 
of late; and the man who finds himself invited in the advertise- 
ment columns of almost any paper he may open to provide 
himself with the most comprehensive and authoritative work of 
that kind ever issued (and there appear to be about half-a-dozen of 
them making some such claim), may find it somewhat hard to realise 
that, even as late as the “Augustan” period of our literature, 
English people, and English authors such as Pope and Addison, 
had no more idea of a book containing all the words of their own 
language than had the ancient Greeks and Romans. At the same 
time, it must not be imagined that the English dictionary was an 
entirely new invention of Dr. Johnson’s, or that it sprang com- 
plete, Minerva fashion, from the brain of any single man. 

As a matter of fact, the English dictionary, as we know it 
to-day, is the result of a long process of evolution. Its parentage 
may be traced back, step by step, to certain Celtic and Teutonic 
glosses which the scholars of the seventh and eighth centuries 
made on their Latin MSS. And it may be remarked, by the way, 
that no inconsiderable part of our old English vocabulary has been 
recovered by modern scholars entirely from such interlinear or 
marginal glosses. In order, doubtless, to facilitate the oral 
teaching of Latin, such glosses were copied out and thrown 
together into a separate list, which became known as a glossarium 
or glossary. At first this was done without any order or arrange- 
ment, but after a time glossaries were put into alphabetical order, 
or rather into what lexicographers now call “ first-letter order,” 
that is to say, all words beginning with A were put into one list, 
all words beginning with B into another list, and so on, And 
later on the alphabetical order was extended to the second letter 
of each word. Three well-known glossaries still exist which 
exemplify this early stage of lexicographical progress. In the 
‘Lyden Glossary,’ the date of which is somewhere about the 
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seventh century, there is no arrangement, and the whole work 
must be looked through to discover any particular word which 
occurs in it, The ‘ Epinal Glossary ’ has all the A words and all 
the B words, etc., placed together. And the ‘Corpus Glossary,’ 
(now preserved at Corpus Christi Oollege, Cambridge and believed 
to be a compilation of the eighth century) has the alphabetical 
arrangement carried as far as the second letter of each word. 

The first book which received the name of Dictionary was the 
work of Sir Thomas Elyot, Kt, published in 1538. This was 
arranged in alphabetical order; but so little was the alphabetical 
arrangement considered an essential element in such a work that 
we find Withal’s ‘ Dictionary,’ recommended as “very useful for 
children,” reverting as late as 1554 to the old arrangement of 
the words according to subjects, A curious little book, entitled 
‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ which was written in English for the 
use of students of Latin by Brother Galfridus Grammaticus about 
1440, has been reprinted by the Camden Society. It may be 
described as our first ‘ Young Scholar’s English-Latin Dictionary.’ 
It has no Latin-English part, and is limited to nouns and verbs, 
which are given in separate lists, running from A to Z alphabeti- 
cally. Some of its wording sounds very quaint to our ears. The 
student is told, for instance, to translate “Fadyr and modyr in 
one word,” by Parens; “Gredynesse of mete” by Aviditas ; 
“ Gredyness of askynge ” by Procacitas ; and “ Clepyn or callyn” 
by Voco. Meagre as it is, the little book must have served a 
useful purpose, for we find that it was several times reprinted in 
the early days of the sixteenth century. 

Another curious specimen is the ‘Abecedarium’ of Richard 
Huloet or Howlet, published in 1552. It gives what we presume 
were uncommon English words with their Latin and French 
equivalents: the English being printed in black letter, the Latin 
in Roman type, and the French in italics. It also gives an 
English Explanation or definition of many of the English words. 
Thus we find :—“ Pickers, or thieves that go by into chambers 
as though they sought something. Distarii. Ulpian. Larrons 
qui montent jusques aus chambres, faisant semblant de cercher quelque 
chose.” The conscientious author tells us that, “ For the better 
attayning of the knowledge of words, I went not to the common 
dictionaries only, but also to the authors themselves”; and he 
quotes his authorities, as in the example just given. 

About twenty years after Huloet’s work appeared, John Baret, 
in 1573, published what he quaintly called ‘An Alvearie,’ or bee- 
hive, which also is a triple dictionary, so far as it goes, of the 
English, Latin, and French tongues. John appears to have been 
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an extremely enlightened man for that age, in more respects than 
one, for we find him defining a ghost (or “ goast” according to 
his spelling) as “an image in man’s imagination,” the Latin 
equivalent being given as “Spectrum,” and the French as 
“Phantasme, Vision. La semblance des choses que nostre pensee 
ha conceue.” The origin of this book and its curious name is 
related by Baret as follows. Having pupils at Cambridge studious 
of the Latin tongue, who gave great trouble by running to him 
for the explanation of every word which they could not remember, 
he set the whole of them to write out every day a number of 
words and fine phrases from Cicero, Terence, Cesar, and other 
authors, putting the English before the Latin, and setting them 
under several headings. In the course of a year or two his pupils 
had “ gathered togither a great volume” of words, so he called 
them his “busy bees,’ and shrewdly proceeded to store the 
“honey” they had gathered in a book which he metaphorically 
termed ‘ Alvearie, or bee-hive. 

All the foregoing works, it will be observed, had the primary 
object of assisting the English student in the acquisition of 
Latin, or some other foreign language. And it is not until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century that we come across the 
first distinctively English dictionary. In 1604, Robert Cawdrey 
published a ‘Table Alphabeticall of Hard Words,’ in which he 
gave the spellings and meanings of some three thousand “ ink- 
horn terms,” or “ new-fangle hard words.” 

This was followed, in 1616, by a little pocket volume entitled, 
‘An English Expositor,’ in which Dr. John Bullokar proposed to 
explain English words only, because, he says, “it is familiar 
among best writers to usurp strange words,” and therefore “I 
open the signification of such words to the capacitie of the 
ignorant.” And he does something more than that. In the 
course of a long description of the crocodile, for instance, he tells 
the reader that it ‘wil wepe over a man’s head when he hath 
devoured the body, and then wil ete up the head two”; adding 
also, by way of verification, we presume, “I saw once one of these 
beasts in London, brought thither dead, but in perfect forme, of 
about 2 yards long.” 

In 1623 appeared ‘The English Dictionarie, by H. C., Gent. 
(i.e. Henry Cockeram), which was advertised as for the benefit of 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, young schollers, clerkes, merchants, as 
also strangers of every nation,” who may desire to acquire a 
refined and elegant speech, and avoid the “vulgar words, mocke 
words, and fustian termes ridiculously used in our language.” 
This work is diyided into three parts, Part I, contains hard 
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words with easy explanations. Some of these are certainly hard 
enough, eg. acersecomie, “one whose hair was never cut,” and 
abgregate, “to lead out of the flock.” But amongst the words 
which were thought “ hard” in 1623 it is interesting to find the 
like of abandon, abrupt, absurd, action, activitie, and actresse, the 
last-named being quaintly defined as “a woman doer.” Part II. 
contains common words with their learned equivalents, as an aid 
in the cultivation of style. The reader is instructed not to say 
“rude,” but “rusticall” or “agresticall”; and polite people, it 
appears, would not “weed” a garden, but “averuncate” it. 
Part ILI. is a sort of dictionary of phrase and fable, in which may 
be found some highly curious information on natural history and 
other matters, such as that “The barble will not meddle with 
the baite untill with her taile shee have unhooked it from the hooke.” 

The seventeenth century was rather prolific in word-books. In 
1656, Thomas Blount, barrister of the Inner Temple, issued his 
‘Glossographia,’ for the benefit of all such as desire to understand 
what they read, and have objections to being “often gravelled,” 
as Blount admits that he was himself. Two years later, Edward 
Phillips, Milton’s nephew, published a book called ‘The New 
World of Words,’ which was so largely “ cribbed” from Blount’s 
book that he received a well-merited castigation therefor, as well 
as for certain other blunders made in that part of his book which 
was original. Finally, to make an end of this period, as well as 
of this stage in lexicographical evolution, we may mention the 
work of Samuel Cocker, the celebrated arithmetician, which, 
though not published until 1704 (after the author’s death), was 
compiled in the seventeenth century. Cocker’s dictionary was 
adorned with his portrait by way of frontispiece, and underneath 
were the following elegant verses :— 


“Cocker, who in fair writing did excell, 
And in Arithmetic perform’d as well, 
This necessary work took next in hand, 
That Englishmen might English understand.” 


So far, we have found nothing but “ Interpreters of the Hardest 
Words used in our Language,” to adopt the sub-title of Bullokar’s 
‘English Expositor.’ But in 1721, Nathaniel Bailey, a Stepney 
schoolmaster, made the first attempt at an English dictionary, 
which proposed to include all the words of the language. Bailey 
included a number of obsolete and technical words relating to 
law, alchemy, magic, and other esoteric matters, which subsequent 
lexicographers have fought shy of. On the other hand, he 
omitted a number of words in common use, while his definitions 
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of such as he did insert are puerile to a degree. Cat, for instance, 
is defined as “a creature well known”; horse, as “a beast well 
known”; and man as “a creature endowed with reason.” His 
etymologies, too, to put it mildly, are highly speculative. But, 
taken as a whole, his ‘Universal Etymological English Dic- 
tionary’ was a work of great merit for its time. It went through 
edition after edition, and it was an interleaved copy of Bailey’s 
folio that Johnson used as the basis of his epoch-making work. 

The two gigantic folio volumes of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which 
appeared in 1755, contained fewer words than Bailey’s. But 
their objects differed. Bailey was hardly more than a word 
collector. Johnson, on the other hand, aspired to ascertain and 
settle the use of standard English as written by the best authors 
from the days of Elizabeth down to his own time. The old lady 
who, after reading steadily through Johnson’s two great folios, 
remarked that she found the book extremely interesting, though 
rather disconnected, has often been made fun of. But there was 
some excuse for her, after all. For the special and distinctive 
feature of Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ was the illustration of each 
word by a selection of literary quotations, showing the various 
senses in which the words had been used by authors of repute. 
It was a wonderful piece of work to be done by one man in eight 
years. Of course, it has now been superseded. But we should 
always remember that it was Johnson who first brought order out 
of the chaos. And when we consider the mass of material with 
which he had to deal, and the paucity of learned aid that was at 
his command during the weary years he was struggling with the 
work, we shall find a significant touch of pathos in his definition 
of lewicographer as “a harmless drudge that busies himself in 
tracing the original, and detailing the significance of words.” 
The story of his bargain with the booksellers to do the work in 
three years for a sum of fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds, 
of the upper room in Gough Square, fitted up like a counting- 
house, where his six copyists were constantly at work, and of the 
repeated delays, which stretched out the specified three years to 
eight, is familiar to every student of English literature. When 
the last sheet had been carried to the printer, Johnson asked the 
messenger on his return, “ Well, what did he say?” “Sir,” 
answered the boy, “he said, ‘ Thank God, I have done with him.’” 
“T am glad,” replied the old lexicographer, with a smile, “ that 
he thanks God for anything.” 

It is a far ery from works such as we have been considering to 
the great ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ now in progress under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Murray, which seeks— 
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Not merely to record every word that has been used in the language for 
the last 800 years, with its written form and signification, and the 
pronunciation of the current words, but to furnish a biography of each 
word, giving as nearly as possible the date of its birth or first known 
appearance, and, in the case of an obsolete word or sense, of its last 
appearance, the source from which it was actually derived, the form and 
sense with which it entered the language or is first found in it, and the 
successive changes of form and developments of sense which it has since 
undergone.” 


For this great work nearly five million extracts have been made 
by an army of two thousand volunteer readers engaged in 
historical research, and the New English dictionary is now nearly 
half completed. Dr. Murray claims that the work thus done is 
done once for all, and that the New English dictionary can never 
be superseded, though, of course, it will require additions from 
time to time. It will be, to use Archbishop Trench’s words, an 
inventory of the language. And the lexicographer will have 
merged the critic in the historian. But, invaluable as a work of 
this kind must be, it is too costly and too cumbrous for ready use. 
As has been well said, what the average man wants is— 


“A concise dictionary in a single volume, neither too heavy nor too 
costly, shorn of superfluous detail and speculative fancy, registering 
compact, precise information from the best sources, and always ready 
to keep him straight and firm in handling the most copious, versatile, 
and powerful language of the modern world.” 


The average man may congratulate himself that such an in- 
valuable vade mecum can now be acquired at the expenditure of 
a very few shillings; and in view of the flood of hurried and 
slipshod English which is poured out upon him by the modern 
press, he may be strongly advised to make a constant use of it. 


Dovaias Forsyru. 
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Among the Lanes of Hertfordshire.” 


Et in Arcadia ego. I always associate these words with the 
green lanes of Hertfordshire. Outside the ancient classics the 
geographical position of Arcadia may be somewhat undefined, a 
kind of dreamland on the borders of Shakespeare’s Bohemia; 
but to me it has a local habitation and a name, Arcadia still 
lingers in Hertfordshire. Between the great highways radiating 
from the north of London these lanes for the most part cross and 
recross the county from east to west, and it is in them that you 
stumble across forgotten villages and churches and quaint-looking 
inns, whose grass-grown stableyards seem haunted by the ghosts 
of eighteenth-century sportsmen; the Will Wimbles and Tony 
Lumpkins of a by-gone age. 

In the full blaze of high midsummer, when others are preparing 
for their northern flight to the moors of Scotland, it is perhaps 
a trifle whimsical to find one’s thoughts turned longingly south- 
ward; but after all it is in accordance with sound principle that 
your holiday resorts should, when practicable, be entirely removed 
from the associations of your everyday life. The ideal holiday 
for some country parsons and physicians, for example, is to spend 
an August day wandering about the streets of London, from which 
“society” has fled on the approach of the glorious “ twelfth.” 
There is even a pleasure in exchanging for a time the “river at 
my garden’s end” and those Pentland slopes for the restful flats 
of England. We love our misty Forth leading up to the Ochils 
and to great Ben Ledi frowning yonder at the gateway of the 
Highlands, the Pass of Leny; but even in childhood’s days, 
Birket Foster illumined our pages with vignette pictures of 
English landscape “and hamlets brown, and dim discovered 
spires,” past which 

“The old coach road through a common of furze 
With knolls of pines ran white.” 





* See TEMPLE Bak MaGazine, March 1896, 
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Thus it is that, at the beginning of August, instead of going with 
the stream of tourists, we have frequently left Edinburgh by the 
London night mail and drawn up in the early morning at the 
delightful old Quaker town of Hitchin in Hertfordshire, about thirty 
miles from London. We may be the only folks that leave the 
train, and off she goes again with no further stoppage until London 
is reached. Meantime we follow more leisurely in a slow train to 
Welwyn, where we are greeted by the familiar face of the coach- 
man who is to convey us some six miles into the country. He 
is glad to see his Scotch friends again, but he has been waiting 
for over an hour, so after a drive of a mile we pull up at the 
“White Hart” at Welwyn, one of the old coaching inns on the 
Great North Road where our friend is refreshed after his morning’s 
work with “a Scotch.” This particular beverage was doubtless 
selected by him out of compliment to our nationality, for I have 
always understood that in the old coaching days the “correct 
thing” was rum and milk in the morning. 

Welwyn! What a wealth of associations clusters round the 
name when the Great North Road was thronged with stage- 
coaches, when the great whips, Tom Hennessey, “Old” Barker, 
Cartwright, and others handled the ribbons, and admiring hostlers 
changed horses at the “ White Hart” or the “ Wellington.” It 
is as refreshing as a pinch of snuff to take from the shelf the 
official handbook of the time, Colonel Paterson’s “ Roads ”—my 
copy, the fifteenth edition, is dated 1811, and is thus a con- 
temporary record—and to trace the progress of the Royal Mail 
from village to village down the Great North Road, leaving 
London about 8 p.m. and arriving at Hatfield at 10.55 pm; 
Welwyn, 11.45; Stevenage, 12.15 midnight; Hitchin, 1.10 a.m, 
until, as the coach progresses northwards, it is literally true that 
in addition to “ the cock’s shrill clarion,” the echoing horn with 
its cheery fanfare awoke the villagers in the early morning. 
George Borrow in ‘ Lavengro’ has given us a realistic description 
of this midnight drive down the road. You can picture the scene 
—a crisp frosty night, perhaps, and the line of road partially 
illuminated by the feeble light of the new moon. The sound of the 
coach overtaking the weary pedestrian just as he was thinking 
of putting up for the night at the next inn; the half-querulous, 
half-authoritative voice of the coachman; the coachman’s appear- 
ance—hooked nose, red face, narrow-rimmed hat, and fashionable 
benjamin—are all graphically described. Happy the passenger 
whose luck it was to arrive at his destination at a reasonable hour, 
when light, warmth, and the appetising aroma of a solid English 
dinner streamed out at the open door of the inn—and with 
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Mr. Weller, senior, on the box, and Mr. Pickwick one of the 
“fares,” this was generally arranged. For one who has read 
‘Lavengro’ thousands have participated in such old-fashioned 
coach drives as are described in the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 

Outside the realms of fiction there is testimony that the night- 
coach was not without its charms. Mr. Stanley Harris writes as 
an old stager in his volume of reminiscences entitled ‘Old 
Coaching Days,’ published twenty years ago. Of night travelling, 
he says :— 


“Those nights, alas! are gone. I have enjoyed very many of them 
and in summer rather preferred night to day travelling. There was a 
peculiar charm, a je ne sais quoi, about it. There was something (to me) 
most exhilarating in a gallop on a hard road on a moonlight night or at 
early dawn. Then there was the pull up at the little roadside public, 
which opened just before the coach arrived, about four or five in the 
morning.” 


These old inns seem to retain their literary flavour. You still 
associate them with Shenstone, Washington Irving, Hazlitt, and 
Dickens. The deep bay windows, the great “ingle neuks,” and 
semi-circular settles, the cheery creaking signboards with their 
impossible heraldic or conventional lions and swans with two 
necks, are all to be found in Hertfordshire. The streams of 
life and progress have long since changed their courses, but 
the old inns still remain stranded by the side of the ancient 
channels. 

But all this time our own modest trap has been waiting at the 
door of the “ White Hart” on this lovely August Sunday morning. 
So we too must be off. Turning to the right we cross the iris- 
haunted Maran, a tributary of the Lea, Izaak Walton’s river, and 
pass the parish church of Welwyn, of which Edward Young, 
author of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ was vicar from 1730 to 1765. Those 
who dip into their Boswell now and again will recollect the Laird 
of Auchinleck’s graphic account of Dr. Johnson’s visit to the 
vicarage in 1781, and as I am treating of travels in Arcadia, I 
may be permitted to remind you of Young’s garden, with its 
avenue of trees which he himself planted, of its summer-house in 
which Johnson sat and talked, with its inscription— 


“ Ambulantes in horto audiebant vocem Dei,” 


and of the brook Maran, at his garden’s end, choked with water- 
cresses. 

At Codicote we leave the old coach road for the green lanes, 
narrow winding lanes, uphill and down dale, with such a wealth 
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of wild flowers as only an English lane can show, where the 
plough is not jealous of the ample margins of those great hedges 
which are the feature of the county, a paradise for children in 
nutty autumn. On past these pleasant places, on past the rich 
heath-clad common beyond Codicote, and down again to the 
Maran Valley; we note as we pass some picturesque brick and 
timber cottages of the Elizabethan age. Here too is a mill; close 
to the mill the brook is spanned by a low bridge, and underneath 
the bridge there dwells a trout; I made his acquaintance some 
years ago. He is an English trout, evidently an appanage of the 
mill. Ifyou look at him from the east side of the bridge, or shy 
a bit of chalk at him, he merely wags his tail and swims to the 
west side of the bridge. If you cross to the west side and offer 
him another bit of chalk, he wags his tail again, and returns to 
the east side. He appears to be a kind of piscatorial pet, not to 
be terrorised unless you approach him with a punt, a chair, and 
all the paraphernalia of a Cockney angler. I hope to meet him 
again. At the same time, for sporting purposes, I confess that a 
tame trout must bea nuisance. No! whenI think of the trout 
of the Scottish borderland, the trout of the bickering burns, with 
their alternate pools and streams, and when I compare them with 
the trout of this peacefully beautiful if sluggish water, I cannot 
help dropping a parting piece of chalk, or perhaps it was flint, in 
front of his nose as I resume my journey, humming: 


“O this is no’ my ain troutie 
Fair tho’ the troutie be.” 


With such idle thoughts one can spend an hour at this bridge, 
overlooking the lush meadows and the mill pond alive with cheery 
water-hens; but our friend the coachman has much local gossip 
to impart, and so it is not long before the tower of Kimpton 
Church peeps above the trees and beyond the great barns of the 
farm. In the still morning air, as we enter the village, there 
rises the sound of bells from the buttressed and embattled square 
tower, bells that have rung in the merry Christmastide for 
nearly four centuries, for they date from 1536, bells “ knolling 
to church,” as Shakespeare says, and thus our long journey 
from Edinburgh has come to an end, “and the evening and the 
morning were the first day,” the first day of a month of days in 
Aready. 

Ah! those first days of a holiday! I always remember Charles 
Lamb’s account of his annual holiday spent among his “ native 
fields of Hertfordshire,” when he would walk thirty miles a day 
in order to make the most of his seven days of liberty. We have 
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arrived at the very locality he loved so well; Wheathampstead 
and Mackery End are but a few miles off; but we can ramble over 
the same paths with the leisure of a more extended holiday. 
Charles Lamb was always dreaming of Hertfordshire, dreaming 
of a time when he could leave the India House for ever. “This 
dead, everlasting dead desk,” he writes to a friend, “ how it weighs 
the spirit of a gentleman down! This dead wood of the desk 
instead of your living trees.’ ‘The prospect of the recurrent 
holiday, as he tells us, alone, kept him up through the year and 
made his durance tolerable; and again in his essay on “ Mackery 
End, in Hertfordshire,” he says: 


“We had been talking about Mackery End all our lives, till memory on 
my part became mocked with a phantom of itself, and I thought I knew 
the aspect of a place, which, when present, O how unlike it was to that, 
which I had conjured up so many times instead of it ! 

“Still the air breathed balmily about; the season was in the ‘heart of 
June,’ and I could say with the poet, 


“But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 
Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation !’” 


(One loves to note in passing this unexpected quotation from 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Yarrow Visited ’—Yarrow and Hertfordshire, rival 
Arcadias !) 

Charles Lamb and his sister seem to have gone by the coach as 
far as St. Albans, and walked by way of Harpenden Common and 
the river Lea through Luton Hoo Park. From thence they 
would ascend one of the many leafy lanes that lead from the river 
to the breezy uplands on which are situated Gustardwood Common, 
Bower Heath, Chiltern Green and Peters Green, all in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wheathampstead. Time and the speculative builder 
have dealt kindly with this delightful locality, and if the modern 
villa has taken possession of some parts of Harpenden, the common 
remains, while Wheathampstead to-day is very much what it 
must have been when Charles Lamb visited his country cousins. 
The old thirteenth-century church, the mill, the river Lea, the 
“Black Bull” inn, have a quaint sleepy air about them which even 
the single line of railway from Hatfield has not destroyed. After 
a busy day in London there is a delightful feeling of restfulness 
in leaving the bustle of Oxford Street, Tottenham Court Road, and 
Euston Road, and in less than an hour finding oneself among the 
green lanes, fields and commons associated with the gentle Elia. 
Indeed, the charm of a holiday in England is this ramble through 
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the fields and commons. “Always get over a style,” says Richard 
Jefferies, “it is the one rule that should ever be borne in mind 
by those who wish to see the land as it really is.” John 
Burroughs, the Richard Jefferies of America, also experienced 
this charm. 


“The English,” he says, “love to feel the grass under their feet. They 
have a genius for lanes and footpaths; one might almost say they 
invented them. The charm of them is in their books, their rural poetry 
is modelled upon them. How much of Wordsworth’s poetry is the poetry 
of pedestrianism! A footpath is sacred in England.” 


What did Shakespeare’s Autolycus sing long ago, quoting one 
of the popular ditties of the day? 


“Jog on, jog on, the footpath way 
And merrily hent the stile-a 
A merry heart goes all the day 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


And a merry heart it is that wanders through the infinite 
variety of by-paths. Once in a wood we came upon the old legend 
“mantraps and spring guns.” The board, however, containing 
these words was tottering with age, and well it might be, for it 
must be remembered that the Act prohibiting the setting of man- 
traps and spring guns was passed so long ago as 1827. 

The path through the wood leads on to the heath or common. 
The whole district is dotted with commons, generally situated as 
I have said, on breezy uplands commanding an extensive view. 
Here are banks whereon the wild thyme blows, there patches of 
heather, and in early summer wildernesses of yellow gorse. It is 
said that Linneus burst into tears of joyful amazement when he 
first saw an English common aglow with golden gorse. And here 
again there comes the sound of bells, not this time from the 
church tower, but from the bell-wether among the sheep nibbling 
on the common. It is a strangely sweet sound, sweetest perhaps 
at eventide. Looking across the valley from our windows at 
Kimpton in the calm August twilight, the sheep themselves were 
indistinguishabld, but the tinkle of their bells was wafted across 
tous. But why should I attempt to describe the scone? It has 
been painted in undying words once for all. 


“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds,” 


If ever a man expressed the subtle charm of rural England it 
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was Thomas Gray, and it is a curious coincidence that in the same 
year in which he finished his ‘ Elegy,’ 1750, Thomas Warton, the 
historian of English poetry and Poet Laureate of his time, wrote 
a poem “sent to a friend on his leaving a favourite village in 
Hampshire,” containing much of Gray’s pastoral note. He writes 
of “the grassy lane,” “the grange or elm-encircled farm,” and 
“when pensive evenings shade the sky ” he listens to 


“The wether’s bell from folds remote,” 


surely the sweetest of lullabies! 

But there are bells and bells. Readers of eighteenth-century 
literature will recollect poor Robert Ferguson’s poem addressed to 
the Iron Kirk Bell of Edinburgh, 


“ Wan-wordy, crazy, dinsome thing 
As e’er was framed to jow or ring!” 


The deafening clang of a single bell above a crowded thorough- 
fare is anything but pleasant. Single bells require a great deal 
of atmosphere about them. Milton, with true poetic instinct, has, 
in his “Il Penseroso” described one of those exceptional instances 
in which the solitary bell may have a telling effect. 


“Oft, on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 


In his “ L’Allegro,” on the other hand, Milton associates “sun- 
shine holiday” with the ringing of many bells and the quaffing 
of “spicey nut-brown ale.” ‘This association still survives in 
Hertfordshire, for often in passing through a village one can tell 
the number of bells in the village belfry by the name of the 
village alehouse. The “Six Bells” or “ Eight Bells” is a favourite 
sign above the doors of Hertfordshire hostelries. And the belfry 
itself with its great buttresses, how it reminds one of old-world 
Christmas stories! Up in the bell-chamber of Redbourn Church 
I came upon a quaint rhyming notice, dated 1764, which was so 
reminiscent of the Redbourn of the by-gone coaching days that 
I cannot refrain from quoting it in full: 


“ All that intend to take these ropes in hand 
To ring, mark well these lines and understand 
Which if with care you read will plainly see 
What fines and forfeits are the sexton’s fee. 
He that doth break a stay or turn a bell 
The forfeit is a groat, it’s known full well, 
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And carelessly to ring with spur or hat 

The forfeit is a groat, beware of that. 

And they that fight or quarrel, swear or curse 
Must pay two pots, turn out, or else do worse. 
And for unlocking of the steeple door 

And for the sweeping of the belfry floor 

And to buy oil, you know it’s very dear 

And for my own attendance given here 

If you will observe such rules as these 

You’re welcome for to ring when you please 


Pray remember the sexton 
Jos. Brown 
May 1764.” 


Poor old “Jos!” what a struggle he must have had over the 
composition of these lines, nearly one hundred and forty years 
ago! Was it the jolly post-boys of the Holyhead road who used 
to come with their spurs, I wonder, and curse and swear so that 
the offence could only be washed out by two pots of ale? 
Redbourn Church is indeed a venerable building, though not so 
old as my local informant would have it. “They do say the 
church was built by Julius Casar; but ask the parson, he is a 
good sort is the parson at Redbourn.” 

During a ramble among the lanes of Hertfordshire it is to the 
churches that the ecclesiologist and antiquary will turn. Some 
are rich in stained glass, and when our scrutiny is rewarded by 
the discovery of bits of pre-Reformation glazing how lovingly we 
linger over their faded tints. Others again, notably St. Albans 
Cathedral, are singularly lacking in colour, except perhaps when 
a ritualistic churchman decks his altar in all the rich embroideries 
and tapestries of medisval ecclesiasticism. At Hitchin, Dunstable, 
and Baldock, for example, it is the exquisite tracery of the rood- 
screens that attracts attention. Most of the old parish churches, 
too, possess interesting brasses of great antiquity; one at Kempton 
is dated 1450; and here and there you find recumbent effigies of 
knights and dames. Hatfield, as the parish church of the lordly 
Cecils, and Knebworth, the seat of the Lyttons, are naturally 
rich in mural monuments. 

Here I must record a feeling of gratitude that the custom still 
lingers in England whereby one can step from the busy market- 
place of a provincial town, like Luton for instance, into the peace 
of one of those shrines of petrified poetry. After a long cycle 
spin on the hot white road it is refreshing to rest in the dim 
slumbering aisles and dream over the painted windows. Even 
the vista of green grass and dark green yews beyond the porch 
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is restful, notwithstanding the fact that they are bathed in 
sunshine. We feel that with such sunshine it is good to be here, 
that there is still a joy in living. And so the brilliant sun calls 
us forth again. Let us go, therefore, into his gladsome presence 
in this bright Arcadian land, out again on to the old coach road, 
or over the stile to the footpath way, and if the sun be too hot 
‘‘there’s the wind on the heath.” 
ArTHur Grant. 
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Veter’s Pilgrimage. 
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Tue rain had ceased to fall, the air was sweet with the fresh 
scent of moistened dust, and the narrow streets of the little town 
echoed the chatter and laughter of the children as they ran out of 
school. From a window that overlooked the market-place, Peter 
watched them with weary, envious eyes. It seemed a very long 
time since his cheeks too had been red with happiness and health ; 
indeed, he could scarcely remember what kind of a boy he had 
been before the illness came. Was it possible that he once also 
ran down the steep street, and laughed for joy because the winter 
was over, and the spirit of summer already breathed in the air of 
late April? And yet it was only a short year ago, as happier 
people reckon time, that the first hints of pain came to him. 

But it was more than a year since his mother went away; four 
or five had passed since that strange, terrifying morning when 
Peter woke to hear the alternate sounds of her clear voice and 
his father’s hoarse bass raised in anger. Her memory, indeed, 
lived in his mind with far greater intensity than that of his lost 
health, and if he thought of the day when she went so suddenly 
out of his life, each little detail of it came back to him immedi- 
ately; the drowsy quiet of the early summer hours, the bird that 
sang outside his window, the lazy sense of happiness that followed 
a long night of dreamless sleep, and then the sudden thrill of 
alarm, the vivid return to full consciousness caused by the voices 
in the room below. His frightened ears could only catch a word 
at intervals, but these words were terrible; they seemed the most 
intimate language of hate. The man’s voice became louder, the 
woman’s more calm ; there was the quick sound of a blow, a cry, 
then a horrid silence, The child lay down, and covering his 
head with the bed-clothes, began to sob bitterly. 

He did not hear the door open, and the first intimation that 
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anyone had entered the room was given him by a gentler hand 
that tried to turn the tightly-clutched coverlet from his face. 
He clung to it still, poor child! for he was half-mad with terror, 
but a whisper told him who the intruder was, and in another 
moment his mother’s lips were pressed to his cheek, and the 
errant golden threads of her hair touched his eyelids, He put 
his arms round her neck with a pathetic little cry for comfort, and 
pressed his cheek to hers. Her face was burning, a red mark lay 
vividly across the pale mouth, and to his great amazement, there 
were tears, real tears, in the proud eyes. At the sight of them 
he fell a-weeping again, lamentably convinced that the whole 
world was darkened, that some hideous catastrophe had taken 
place which would ruin for ever the tiny, vivid thing he called 
life; for she had always been to him the incarnation of careless 
happiness ; a beautiful, scarcely human creature whose petulant 
commands everyone, even his father, obeyed gladly. 

How she said farewell to him under the pretext of going to 
visit a relation; how she disappeared as completely as if she had 
died and been buried ; how his father raved when she had gone— 
all these things were engraved on the tablet of the child’s soul in 
the indelible characters that Nature uses to make us remember 
our first, fierce sorrow. From the day of her disappearance, 
however, no one had spoken of her to him, though it is probable 
that news of her reached his father, who suddenly ceased his 
curses, and only paced his room interminably at night. It was 
rumoured in the town that she had been seen, in dubious company, 
at some distant place, and her husband was at first regarded with a 
somewhat inquisitive pity. The sympathy of the curiously virtuous, 
however, was repelled by him so harshly on the first occasion 
when it was offered, that no one was thereafter sufficiently daring 
to play the réle of comforter; and it was hinted in the taverns 
and parlours, and other places set apart for the public discussion 
of private affairs, that his wife certainly had some excuse for 
seeking consolation, even in a manner more usual than honourable, 
for his lack of ordinary politeness. 

Peter was only four years old when his mother went away. 
Since then, he had lived alone with his father, save for old 
Annette, who did the cooking and most of the housework, and 
grumbled incessantly at the laziness of her niece, a rubicund 
damsel, who came in during the day to help her. The boy’s life 
was lonely enough until he went to the school, but he was not 
unhappy, for his nature found its playthings in thoughts and in 
dreams, 

It was on his tenth birthday that he went to school. The 
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whitewashed rooms of the schoolhouse, with their walls bare, save 
for the formidable impedimenta of learning nailed on them, seemed 
at first terribly cold and sinister; but the delight of friendships 
formed with children of his own age, and a certain vague desire to 
learn about the great world outside his own narrow one, soon 
conquered his shyness and his fear; his face grew less white, his 
limbs stronger, and Annette observed, outwardly grumbling, but 
rejoicing in her heart, that a healthy spirit of mischief occasionally 
possessed him, 

Often, afterwards, when he lay awake at night wearily counting 
the blows struck by the quaint bronze knights who stood on 
either side of the old clock above the market-place, the boy would 
think of that brief period of happy normal life before sickness 
came so swiftly and so stealthily; not recalling the actual details 
of the time so much as attempting to revive certain dim yet 
haunting recollections of it, like phantoms of dead moments 
whose value had passed unnoticed, but which had none the less 
left a permanent memory. These subtle impressions of, as it were, 
the atmosphere of perished hours, did not visit him at his desire ; 
often many days would pass without them, and he would live in a 
kind of dull torpor; and then, some chance—a certain light in 
the evening sky, a commonplace sentence said in a peculiar way— 
would bring again the mysterious sense of the loneliness of lost days, 
and with it an intolerable yearning, an aching passion of regret. 
The hum of the bees in the limes near the schoolhouse windows 
during long summer mornings, the crackle of newly-lighted wood 
that flamed so cheerily in the dark, cold, early hours of winter ; 
the joy of running, when the day’s work was over, down the frosty 
road to where the lights of home glowed warmly in the dusk, or of 
loitering on some evenings along lanes deep with flowers— 
memories of all these things would return, and lull him into a false 
happiness only too soon broken by another recollection—that of 
hateful hours of sleeplessness and pain. 

His mind was busy with the past as he sat by the window on 
this late April evening and looked wistfully down on the children. 
The sound of voices ceased at last; they had all gone home now, 
and were telling the little chronicles of their day to smiling 
mothers and admiring younger brothers and sisters. The sky, 
luminous with a hint of late frost, waned from pale red to purple, 
and a thin white mist began to rise in the meadows beyond the 
heavy walls which had guarded the town in less peaceful ages. 
The boy still sat by the diamond panes, gazing at the steep gables 
of the old house on the opposite side of the market-place, and 
though the air grew chilly, he did not move to shut the window. 
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Suddenly, when night had nearly fallen, quick steps sounded 
on the stones below, and a voice called him by name. Surprised, 
he went to the window-sill and leaned out. 

The voice belonged to a former school-fellow of his, a strong- 
limbed, yellow-haired lad of thirteen or fourteen years, the son of 
the burgomaster, and by name Hugh. He was Peter’s staunch 
friend, and after the sickness began often came to visit him, but 
Peter’s father, caring now only for books and wine, had on one 
occasion been heard to grumble that his corridors were made a 
mere playground, and had ordered Hugh home with unnecessary 
emphasis. So the burgomaster, who did not love the morose and 
forsaken student, forbade Hugh to enter the house again. 

Peter looked down on his friend’s upturned merry face, and 
asked him where he had been. 

“T have been hunting for the rainbow,” said Hugh gravely. 

“Hunting for the rainbow! Is it a new game?” Peter asked 
rather wistfully. 

“No, of course not,” answered Hugh. “I have been looking 
for it because it will make you better. We asked the doctor this 
morning when you weuld get well, and he pointed to the rainbow 
over the White Mountain—did you see it?—and said that you 
would be able to run about like the rest of us when you found 
the place where it grows. So as soon as school was over I went 
out, and saw the rainbow bending right over the mountain, and 
it really only looked about a mile away, and I went off to try and 
find it. But it faded very soon, and though I marked the exact 
place where it grew, it was late when I got there, and I had to 
come back because father is at home.” 

“And what was the place like?” asked Peter. 

“Tt was a cleft above the lane where we go, I mean where we 
used to go and skate. You remember? And at one end of it 
there’s a sort of castle where the people live whom nobody ever 
sees; monks, or something of that kind. My idea is,” he con- 
tinued, with an air of extraordinary wisdom, “ that those people 
have something to do with the rainbow. It’s always growing out 
of their valley.” 

“That's not true. Rainbows are made by God,” said Peter. 

“P’raps this is another kind of rainbow,” said Hugh vaguely. 
* At any rate, I believe the doctor knows something about those 
people in the castle, and thinks that they have some wonderful 
cure for you. You talk to him about it. I must go; I[ expect 
father is looking for his walking-stick.” 

“ Have you got it?” asked innocent Peter. 

Hugh grinned. 
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“No, but I shall have it,” he said with emphasis. ‘“ Good- 
night,” and he ran quickly away. 

Peter would not lack opportunities for questioning the doctor 
concerning the medicinal properties of the rainbow, for the good 
man came to see him several times a week, in spite of the surly 
manner of the taciturn father. 

There were showers next morning, and a gay breeze which 
drove the clouds across a sky of hard clear blue. When Peter 
settled down beside his window the most dilettante of storms was 
weaving dainty thrcads of rain that gleamed like silver in the 
early sunshine, and wavered and broke and vanished before they 
reached the ground. But there was no rainbow over the White 
Mountain; above its diminished helmet of snow the sky was 
vivid azure, and every detail of its storm-scarred slopes was so 
clear that a stranger would have indignantly refused to believe 
it more than a mile and a half distant. 

Peter surveyed the mountain from his window with huge dis- 
favour. The mysterious rainbow had gone, the clue by whose 
help he was to find healing had vanished. This morning he had 
felt so much stronger, hope had invigorated his weak limbs with 
her witchcraft; and now it was all to no purpose! He lay back 
in his chair wearily, and tried to console himself with a book. 
Shortly before noon his father came to see him, and talked for a 
- while with gruff kindliness, for he was really fond of the little 
sick son whose eyes were so like those he had lost. Latterly, 
indeed, Peter’s father had grown less morose, though scarcely 
less silent, than in the first dark days after his wife’s flight. 
Bat he seldom went out of the house, and though he drank less 
wine, he read more ancient books than ever. When he had gone, 
Annette came to tempt Peter to eat a most wonderful pasty, the 
masterpiece of her genius; and so the morning passed away. 

It was an hour after noon when Annette, who stood looking out 
of the window whilst Peter was still struggling with this sublime 
invention, remarked suddenly : 

“Ah! what a beautiful rainbow!” 

“There has been a rainbow everywhere to-day except in the 
right place,” said Peter. “Is it over the river, Annette?” 

“No,” answered Annette, “it is between us and the White 
Mountain, and so near that anyone might steal it if it weren’t for 
the good little people.” 

“Do the good little people take care of it?” asked Peter, going 
eagerly to the window. 

“Names of the saints! yes,” cried Annette, “and the White 
Mountain is fall of them. They are very old, but they run about 
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faster than a boy, and they have wrinkled faces, and dress in 
green and red with a white feather a-droop over their left ears. 
Oh! but they are shrewd, for all their smallness, and as miserly 
as old Uncle Pontius the pawnbroker. The mountain is full of caves, 
and in every one of them is a great store of red gold, enough to 
make the emperor jealous. And they guard the rainbow, and put 
it out when anybody comes near it.” 

“Dear me!” said Peter. “I wonder nobody tries to steal their 
gold.” 

Annette regarded him with pitiful surprise. 

“ And is it possible,” she said, “that you have never heard of 
the wicked Baron of Angolstein ?” 

“ Never,” said Peter, staring at the White Mountain. 

“St. Nicholas forgive me,” said Annette piously; “the boy’s 
education is a thing of nought. IfI had but the time——” 

“Tell me about him,” said Peter. 

“ Well,” said Annette, smoothing her apron, “the Baron, you 
must know, heard of the stores of gold in the mountain, and 
being even greedier than the other barons of that time, swore 
one night as he feasted that he would plunder it. And when he 
had sworn, he put the wine to his lips to drink to his men; but 
the wine ran all over his beard and down his neck, just as if some- 
one had knocked against the cup, yet there was no one in all the 
country who would dare to mar the drinking of such a man as the 
Baron, and the wise men there regarded it as an evil omen. 
Nevertheless, next morning, the Baron and fifty men marched 
on the White Mountain for all the world as if it were a fortress, 
with their spears and axes ready to their hands. But they met no 
one. A few of their horses stumbled and fell down precipices 
with their riders, and they encountered several small avalanches, 
which were hints from the little people, and kindly meant, that 
they had better return to Angolstein. But the Baron swore that 
he would kill anyone who turned back, and he was a big man 
with a thick neck and a bristling beard; so they pressed on, and 
came at last to a great cave which they entered. Beyond the 
great cave they found a smaller cave, and beyond that a long 
tunnel which was so narrow that they were obliged to wriggle 
through it like serpents. And beyond the tunnel was a treasure- 
chamber full of gold chains, and silver cups, and diamonds, and 
rubies, and emeralds, and sapphires, and all the precious stones 
that they had ever heard of, and a great many that were new to 
them. 

“The Baron and his men didn’t strain their eyes with staring, 
but began to pocket all the jewels they could lay hands on, and 
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to wind ropes of pearls and gold chains round thoir arms and 
their legs and their bodies. And when there was nothing left 
in the treasure-chamber, they began to crawl down the tunnel. 

“ Now the Baron was a very fat man, and the ropes of pearls and 
chains of gold had swollen him to nearly twice his size. And 
when he was half-way through the tunnel he stuck fast, just as 
the last man of the fifty had entered the other end of it. 

“When the Baron found that he could move neither one way nor 
the other, he shouted to the man behind to push him as hard as 
he could. But the man behind could not stir him an inch. 
Then the Baron swore so dreadfully that all the saints in heaven 
put their fingers to their ears, and told the man to pass along 
the command that all should return to the treasure-chamber. 
But when they tried to crawl backwards, they found that the 
cellarer prevented them from leaving the tunnel. 

“Then they all began to howl, and to pray, and to shriek, and to 
curse. And the little people crept into the tunnel, either passing 
magically between the Baron’s body and the rock, or entering by 
a secret passage; and they so pinched the legs, and tweaked the 
noses, and pulled the hair of the men that they all went mad, and 
as many as had room to draw their daggers stabbed each other. 
And the end of it was that only the Baron and the cellarer were 
left alive, for the cellarer killed the man in front of him, and the 
man behind the Baron had his head broken by his master’s iron- 
shod heel as he kicked and struggled to get free. And the Baron 
and the cellarer remained there sticking fast, and there they are 
to this day. The good little people walled up the tunnel; but if 
you put your ear to a certain place on the mountain-side you can 
hear the Baron and the cellarer groaning like two tethered hogs 
as they lie among the white bones and the tarnished gold and 
jewels. And since that day no one has ever tried to steal the 
treasure of the good little people. Oh! but it makes one hoarse, 
your education!” 

“ And do the little people keep guard over the rainbow?” asked 
Peter. 

“T told you, child, that they put it out whenever anyone comes 
near it. Mercy! How you keep one with your chatter. And 
that girl asleep in the kitchen, I’ll be bound!” And she bustled 
out of the room. 

Peter turned to the window. Yes; the rainbow was again in 
the valley below the White Mountain; its shaft was broad and 
clear against the dark lower slopes, and it soared, as Hugh had 
said, from the ravine where the mysterious castle stood. He 
noted the exact spot whence it rose like a marvellous, many-hued 
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fountain ; noted, too, where it disappeared far beyond the spurs 
of the range. Then he went to the door and listened. Below, 
in the kitchen, Annette seemed to have some difficulty in arousing 
her niece; he could hear her voice raised in denunciations which 
produced no audible response. No sound came from any other 
part of the house; his father was sitting at the table, hemmed in by 
lexicons, and deaf even to the voice of feminine fury. Peter opened 
the door, and slipped very softly and cautiously downstairs. 
Some breathless moments elapsed before he reached the heavy, 
iron-bound door of the old house; but at last he raised the latch, 
and in another moment felt the fresh, fragrant air on his brow, 
and on his lips the flavour of the dissolving distant snows. 

He glanced up and down the street. It was deserted, for the 
townsfolk took their midday meal very seriously; so, taking 
courage, he began to walk rapidly in the direction of the old gate 
on the north side of the town. He greeted the old sleepy soldier 
who sat in the little glass-house, passed under the rusty portcullis, 
and took the road that zigzagged through fields and gardens 
towards the White Mountain. 

The sun shone brilliantly on the delicate green and grey of the 
woods, and there was no longer a rainbow in the valley, but 
Peter was not at all disheartened, and began to plod along quite 
sturdily. He felt wonderfully better, and the White Mountain 
was surely very near! He thought of the Baron of Angolstein 
and the fat cellarer, and laughed aloud, much to the horror of a 
solemn cow which was grazing by the hedge. 

Except for the cow, and a priest who murmured Latin through 
thin lips, he met no one. The road led to no town or village, 
and was mainly used by the men who worked in the mountain 
quarries. Peter wondered where the priest came from, remembering 
the popular report that a cassock was, above all things, hateful 
to the good little people. After they had passed each other he 
turned to look at this mysterious priest, who, for his part, had 
turned to stare after the delicate-looking boy who walked so 
quickly. They stood looking at each other for a moment, and 
then the priest came back and spoke to Peter. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. He spoke authoritatively, 
but there was an austere kindness in his keen dark eyes. 

“To the White Mountain,” answered Peter. 

The priest raised his eyebrows, and scanned the pale little face 
before him intently. 

“Tt is a long way off,” he observed. ‘“ They should have sent 
you in a carriage. You are going to our Lady of the Snows?” he 
added, and made the sign of the cross, 
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Peier’s religious education had been neglected of late, but he 
repeated the sign in a perfunctory manner, and said nothing. 

The priest watched him keenly. 

“What is your name?” he asked. He was certainly a most 
inquisitive priest. Peter, however, answered his question 
politely. 

“Hum! §SoI thought,” said the priest. He knitted his brows, 
and appeared to be lost in abstruse thought. 

“My son,” he resumed, “ our Lady of the Snows will make you 
well if you pray to her. But her house on the mountain is for 
the poor, and your father is rich, and you have not asked his 
permission to enter it.” 

“No,” said Peter. The terrible priest seemed to know every- 
thing. 

“You had better return with me,” the priest went on. “ After- 
wards, it might be arranged. And yet——” he paused, then 
asked: “What made you wish to go to our Lady of the Snows 
to-day?” 

It seemed a superfluous question, Peter thought of the rainbow, 
and felt very guilty. 

“T wanted to get well,” he answered. 

“YT would go with you,” said the priest, “ but I have to visit a 
sick man in the town. Come back with me, and afterwards, you 
shall be driven in a carriage to the mountain. It is really too far 
for you to walk.” 

But Peter would not consent to any such arrangement. 

“If I come back with you,” he said, “they will see me. Then 
I shan’t be allowed to go at all. Iam going to walk there now.” 

The priest was silent for quite a long time. Then he said :— 

“Tt is only four miles, if you go through the pine-wood and up 
the track that skirts the quarries, If you keep to the road it is 
more than six miles, and the last half-mile is very steep. Are you 
still determined to go?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Peter. “I shall go by the wood. Good-bye, 
and thank you.” He raised his cap, and began to hurry away. 

The priest watched him for a few moments. 

“ Heaven is guiding him,” he said, and his eyes became radiant: 
But Peter was thinking of the wicked Baron of Angolstein. 


Il. 


An hour later Peter seemed to be within a stone’s throw of the 
White Mountain. Yet the pine-wood still intervened between 
him and the first gradual incline, And he was becoming weary ; 
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his limbs grew heavier each moment, and he was forced to rest for 
a little while before entering the wood. But he began to walk 
again very soon, for the sun was ominously low, and there was 
more than a hint of chill in the wind. 

Peter shivered, and turned up his collar. Far up in the 
branches the wind sighed fitfully, like a dirge played by unseen 
flutes, but there was no other sound; the birds seemed to have 
fled from the gloom of the place. The ground was thickly strewn 
with dull brown needles and dry fir-cones, and the sparse under- 
growth showed no signs of new life; only in the topmost branches 
of the pines were the favours of spring manifest. 

Peter began to feel more tired than ever as he limped painfully 
through the wood, and half-regretted that he had not taken the 
priest’s advice. The sinister silence, broken only by the eerie 
dirge of the wind, made his heart sink, and he kept an anxious 
eye on the tree trunks that lined the path. Nevertheless, he 
strode on, with a brave, though very solemn countenance, and 
was at length rewarded by seeing the white crest of the mountain 
of his desire. A few more steps and he was safely on the further 
side of the wood, 

By this time the sun was low in the heavens, and for some 
atmospheric reason the mountain appeared to be no nearer than 
when he had last seen it. The ground, however, began to rise 
almost immediately, and after a few minutes, when he paused to 
glance back he was pleased to see that his eyes were nearly on a 
level with the top of the tallest pine. The path did not lead 
directly up the mountain, but ascended the side of one of the 
spurs which projected into the valley, descending by its other 
side into the little bay of land which intervened between this and 
the second spur. 

Peter’s flagging spirits revived, and he galvanised his limbs to 
action by remembering that no doubt the rainbow had arisen in 
this very bay of land, and that therefore his journey was already 
practically over. I am afraid he had forgotten all about our Lady 
of the Snows. He found it exceedingly hard to keep his footing, 
for the slope was composed of rocks, sparsely covered with loose 
shale that slipped away from under his tired soles, and a keen 
wind blew straight in his eyes. At last, breathless and aching, 
he reached the crest of the spur, aud leaning against a rock, 
prepared to gaze upon the secret birth-place of the rainbow. 

Certainly the little valley did not appear particularly secret. 
It was about a mile in breadth; on its further side Peter could 
see a row of quarries; and the road which he had left at the pine 
wood, after making a wide détour to avoid the rising ground 
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ended abruptly close to them. The whole valley was covered 
with short, dry grass, and except for a rough hut near the 
quarries there was no sign of habitation throughout its breadth. 

Peter scanned it carefully for a long time, and then the dreadful 
truth forced itself into his heart. All his trouble was fruitless ; 
the ravine which Hugh had described was not even visible. He 
was on the wrong side of the mountain. And yet surely he had 
come directly from the town? He looked beyond the pines, and 
there, certainly, it stood; he could still see the road winding 
right up to its gate. But this could not be Hugh’s ravine, for 
the mysterious building, whose presence should have identified it, 
was nowhere visible. He looked round him in every direction. 
Far above him on his left towered the grim mountain with its 
diadem of snow; in front lay the valley; on his right the lonely 
road; behind him, the gloomy pine wood. There was no sign of 
any living thing, everywhere was utter solitude, silent desolation. 
The cool breeze whistled round the mountain-side, fluttering his 
hair insolently, and an amber glow spread over the sky; obviously 
it was growing late. Peter turned again to look at the long 
miles of road which lay between him and the town; and then, 
all in a moment, his courage fled; he realised that he was 
very tired, and gave a sigh so deep that it was not far removed 
from a sob. 

The rock on which he leant was one of a small group that had 
evidently rolled down the mountain without acquiring sufficient 
velocity to clear the spur and gain the valley. From the other 
side of one of its fellows there suddenly rose a very human 
exclamation of surprise. 

“ Hullo there!” said a voice. Peter started violently, but did 
not reply, and after a moment a head appeared above the rock, 
the head of a young man with disordered hair, and a pleasant 
mouth, at this instant somewhat distorted by a huge meerschaum 
pipe. 

The young man looked at Peter, and then came leisurely round 
the rock. He had an ancient tome under his arm, whose tattered 
brown cover matched his clothes excellently. He was tall and 
strongly built, with very bright eyes, and his face wore an in- 
describable expression of humorous protest against an absurd 
world. He said nothing until he had seated himself cross-legged 
in front of Peter; then he opened his book and read, or affected 
to read, these words very solemnly : 


; “Make not friends, oh traveller, with the stranger whom thou meetest 
in the desert, nor share the burden of him whom thou knowest not, 
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Wilt thou be even as the ass that suffers itself to be noosed? Behold; he 
shall lade thee with his burden, and smite thee as thou goest before him ; 
and in the end his burden, which thou shalt no longer bear, shall be 
heavier by the weight of thine own purse.” 


“Thus saith the sage yclept Pyramides,” chanted the young 
man by way of explanation, “‘but the doctrine, though sound, 
touches us not; your burden of fatigue, alas! you cannot if you 
would entrust to me; and my purse is but a bared foundation 
of beauty, even as the bleached skull of Helen that Menippus saw 
in Persephone’s palace. It is the mark of a true philosopher to 
turn his purse into a receptacle for tobacco.” He refilled his 
pipe. “How strange of you to be here,” he remarked in- 
differently. 

“T have lost my way, I think,” said Peter, apologetically. 

“Tt serves you right for having one,” said the young man, 
leaning on his elbow, and pensively watching the smoke that 
issued from the crater of his meerschaum. 

“T beg your pardon ?” said Peter, politely. 

“Tt serves you right for having a way,” repeated the young 
man. “Now observe me. All through my life I have wandered 
where chance led. No map has defiled my pocket; no horologe 
has ever therein ticked—horrid reminder of that absurd invention 
of barbarism, time. Whilst others were painfully amassing 
wealth, and forgetting how to use it during the process, I have 
been on the changeless hills, and in the primeval forests, where 
no coin is current. What bar of gold will bribe the nightingale 
to sing? What alarum can force the closed flower to awake and 
open its drowsy petals? Who ever knew Spring to begin by the 
calendar, or the ivory snows to melt at the bidding of an almanack? 
Eliminate time and money and you have the golden age. Eliminate 
modern humanity, and you have nature. Oh!” he cried, “for 
printed books and meerschaum pipes, thank civilisation ; for every- 
thing else, detest it.” 

Peter's eyes grew large with wonder. 

“But don’t you—even you—sometimes feel lonely ?” he asked. 
“ And how do you find food in winter ?” 

The young man gave a grand gesture of disdain. 

“The companion of Aeschylus cannot be lonely,” he said 
magnificently, “and for the friend of Dante hell itself has no 
terrors. As to food, I am strong, 1 work with my hands when 
need arises. “Tis a fine parable and precept that story of Adam. 
How his drooped spirits must have risen after his first day of 
honest toil! How soon did the memory of Eden growdim? But 
I talk, I talk.” He relit his pipe with flint and steel. 
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Certainly he talked. Peter decided that he was more mad than 
the priest. 

“Tell me why you are here,” said the young man after a while. 

“T am looking for the—for a house,” replied Peter. 

A house,” said the young man. “There are no houses here. 
Unless,” he added slowly, “unless you mean the religious establish- 
ment.” 

“ What is that?” asked Peter. 

“The place,” answered the young man, “ where they practise 
the higher charity. Do you know what the higher charity is?” 

“No,” said Peter; “but I want you to tell me where——” 

“The higher charity,” interrupted the inexorable young man, 
“ig that which conceals itself in the desert, in a building of 
considerable architectural merit. It wears a distinctive garb 
which is quite picturesque, and it is supposed to clothe the 
naked. It forgets, however, that the naked do not live in the 
desert, being forbidden by public morality to come out of their 
slums. Don’t imagine, though, that I condemn this kind of 
philanthropy. The first charity of all is to let one’s fellow- 
creatures alone,” 

“But I thought that one was supposed to be kind to other 
people,” said Peter vaguely. 

“A foolish fallacy,” replied the young man loftily, “but one 
which would take long to explain; I shall not attempt to do so 
now, for the wind grows cold, but I will give you an example of 
what I mean. At the present moment you are burning to question 
me concerning the whereabouts of this religious establishment, 
which, I see from your eyes, is the place for which you are 
looking. Well, I shall not tell you where it is, In the first 
place, you have played truant—an excellent thing to do, I know, 
when one is red and strong, but——” his eyes grew soft, and he 
did not complete the sentence. “Secondly,” he went on, “you 
are too young to fall into the clutches of an abstract philanthropy. 
Thirdly, your advent would rejoice the hearts of the ssthethic 
anchorites, and I don’t want their hearts to be rejoiced. So Iam 
going to leave you in ignorance of the whereabouts of their 
hermitage.” 

Peter's expression of bewilderment changed to one of alarm. 
“You won't tell me?” he cried. ‘“ Do you mean to leave me here 
looking for it ?” 

“No,” said the young man. “I shall take you back to the 
place from which you came, simply to ensure the discomfiture 
of these charitable people. Charity is the curse of life. 
Hullo! don’t look like that! WhatarogueIam! I’ve frightened 
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you. I was only joking, upon my word I was. You don’t believe 
me? Well,I’ll prove it. I solemnly assure you that the building, 
for which you are so absurdly searching, is in the very next 
valley, just beyond that spur of the mountain. Ah! that’s 
better!” 

For Peter’s face, which had been darkly clouded with woe, 
brightened wonderfully at his last words. 

“Only just beyond that ridge?” he cried. “Is that where the 
rainbow is made? I can walk there in two minutes.” 

He stepped forward; but the next movement brought a numb 
sensation of weakness that made him stagger. The young man 
caught hold of his arm. 

“T see what ought to be done,” said the foe of charity; “I 
must carry you.” 

And in spite of Peter’s protestations, he picked him up as if he 
were a bundle of straw, and began to walk steadily across the 
valley, towards the extremity of the second spur of the White 
Mountain. 

“T can’t talk to you,” said the young man; “I am naturally 
taciturn; so go to sleep. I will sing to you, though. I know a 
great many songs.” 

“ Who teaches you?” asked Peter. 

“The wind,” answered the young man. “Do you know the 
song of the Snow Queen? I learnt it in Lapland, where the 
witches dance on the ice-fields, and the wolves howl all night.” 
And he began to sing. His voice was very deep and mellow, and 
this was what he sang :— 


“She sits within her secret cave, 
The silent snows surround her; 
The frost-ferns on her windows wave, 
The gleaming ice has bound her; 
And only once, and only once, 
A mortal ever found her. 


“The jewels in her carcanet 
Flash like the stars above her; 
Where her immortal throne is set 
No eagle dares to hover, 
But long ago, ah! long ago, 
She kissed a mortal lover. 


“He crossed the jagged glacier-streams, 
He scaled the blank abysm; 
He climbed to where her palace gleams 
A green and sapphire prism ; 
Her lips were pale; the blood on his 
Was their betrothal’s chrism. 
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“Her dead face flushed to living red; 
He felt her cold limbs shiver, 
And clasped her close with hands that bled, 
And watched her eyelids quiver ; 
Her heart stirred, as a ship in spring 
Stirs in the thawing river. 


“She raised her mute mouth to his kiss, 
Her pallid arms enwound him; 
And even in his extreme bliss 
Death, her dark brother, found him; 
The snowflakes fluttered on his hair, 
King of the Snows they crowned him. 


“She sits beneath the steely skies, 
Death ever lurks behind her; 
And she is old, and very wise, 
Nor God nor man may bind her; 
But still she dreams, poor Queen! she dreams 
Her lover comes to find her.” 


“Some more,” commanded Peter, when the song was ended, but 
the young man pleaded breathlessness, and strode on in silence. 
The wind had lulled a little, and the golden boat of the sun 
sank in a sea of amber mist. Presently the young man turned 
to the right, and began to walk, more swiftly, in the direction of 
the road. 

“Do you feel better?” he asked. 

“Much better,” answered Peter. His weariness began to leave 
him, and a pleasant drowsiness stole over him. 

“Poor Snow Queen!” he said; and, laying his head on the 
young man’s shoulder, he fell fast asleep. 

He did not wake until they reached the road, when the swish 
of feet through the coarse grass was succeeded by a louder noise 
of steady tramping; then he opened his eyes and looked at the 
young man. 

“ Awake, are you?” said the latter. “Now do you think that 
you can walk the rest of the way?” 

Peter replied that he was certain of it. He looked round him. 
The twilight advanced, but he was able to see that they had 
crossed the valley and passed the second spur of the White 
Mountain. Before him lay a long, deep ravine, gloomy indeed ; 
but half-way up it a light twinkled in the darkness. 

“That light,” said the young man, “marks the place of your 
desire. It is less than half-a-mile away; and though the road 
ends here, if you keep straight towards it the walking is easy. 
I would come with you, but the truth is that I had a slight 
psychological argument with some of the Higher Charities 
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yesterday, and if they saw me they might be prejudiced against 
you.” 

“But where are you going?” asked Peter. 

“To the town from which you came,” replied the young man. 
“T have a fancy for civilisation to-night; it is too dark for cave- 
hunting. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Peter, “and—I’m very grateful to you; thank 
you very much,” he added shyly. 

“Patati Patata!” said the young man, cutting an absurd caper; 
“TI don’t deserve your gratitude, my dear young friend. I only 
helped you along in order to amuse myself. There is no spark of 
kindliness in my nature, thank goodness. Well! we shall meet 
again some day, in this world or the next, though the priests in 
yonder hermitage will tell you differently. Good-bye; I really 
can’t wait any longer. I feel instinctively that my supper already 
cools for me in some cosy, unknown kitchen.” 

But when Peter turned, after he had walked for some distance 
up the ravine, he saw that the young man was still watching 
him. Then, with a last wave of the hand which held the sage 
Pyramides, the apostle of selfishness vanished into the dusk. 


III. 


Perrer walked on swiftly. The path led downhill, but the light 
which marked his goal was obviously some distance above him. 
Earth and air were very still now, and Peter began to feel 
extremely lonely, in spite of the friendly eyes of the stars, which 
looked out one by one from the luminous, darkening heavens. 
A rabbit scurried across the path and made his heart beat fast 
for a moment, and when a large bird rose by his feet with a whirr 
of wings and a strange cry, and flapped away hurriedly into the 
darkness, all his pulses seemed to cease, and his blood was chill 
as that of the pale Snow Queen herself. As soon as he reached 
the edge of the amphitheatre he was obliged to rest, for his limbs 
ached terribly, and ominous lights began to dance before his eyes. 

Soon, however, he rose, and walked round the edge of the 
ravine. He made very slow progress, and slipped and stumbled 
on the wiry heather, and tore his hands with the spines of the 
gorse, but he reached the other side at last, and soon he reached 
the crest of the incline, and saw the light burning clearly only 
a short distance away. 

It was at this moment, when all his troubles seemed well-nigh 
ended, that Peter's heart began to doubt. What if, after all, the 
people who set up the light had nothing to do with the rainbow ? 
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The mad young man had not appeared to respect them greatly. 
However, he was certainly very mad: unless Hugh had been 
inventing—an art which he had seldom been known to practise— 
the good doctor had clearly intimated that the people in the 
rainbow valley had some wonderful cure for sick little boys. 
Like every other child in the town, Peter loved the doctor, and 
the thought of his kindly wrinkled face brought comfort to his 
soul. He plodded on towards the light. 

It was really quite close to him. A few steps, and a dark mass 
rose up from the earth and hid it; a few more, and he was at the 
side of a deep, dry ditch which once, no doubt, had been the 
castle moat. On the other side of this ditch was an enormous 
wall of rough masonry in which there was no sign of gate or 
window. The glow from the light which had guided him outlined 
the battlements above the deep machicoulis, though the flame 
itself was hidden. 

Peter began to walk cautiously round the edge of the moat ; 
and at last he suddenly perceived a small door, painted white, 
and with a modern brass handle, which was set in the base of 
the wall. 

It seemed a very unimposing kind of entrance to such a great 
building ; Peter, however, did not stay to meditate on this fact, 
but began to descend the side of the ditch, which was all over- 
grown with nettles and strewn with loose stones. He went 
cautiously, though he was madly eager to reach the door; but 
the slope was treacherous, and just as he seemed to have reached 
the bottom of the moat, he slipped on a round stone and fell 
heavily, twisting his foot beneath him and knocking every 
particle of breath out of his tired body. 

For some minutes he lay there limp and motionless. His foot 
was acutely painful, and the struggle for breath lasted until he 
was quite convinced that he was dying. After a while, however, 
he began to feel a little better; his breath returned, and he tried 
to crawl away from an army of nettles that menaced his face. 
But when he moved his twisted foot so keen a thrill shot through 
it that he could not repress a sharp cry of pain. 

The stab of agony only lasted for a moment, but left him dizzy 
and almost fainting, and he was but dimly conscious of a sound 
of voices near him. Then the little door creaked on its hinges, 
and a man’s voice cried: “Is anyone there?” 

Peter summoned up the last remnant of his strength, and 
uttered another cry, and then a great gulf of darkness opened 
before his eyes. He felt himself dropping helplessly into its 
immeasurable depths, and knew no more. 
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IV. 


For the first moment after he recovered consciousness Peter 
thought that he really was in Heaven. Above him hung two 
beautiful angels with golden crowns and silver trumpets, which 
latter, to judge from their distended cheeks, they found somewhat 
difficult to blow. Peter listened for a divine harmony, but no 
sound reached his ears, and after a time he reluctantly concluded 
that the angels were not alive, and that he could not be in Heaven 
after all. 

As his eyes became accustomed to the dim light of the place, 
he discovered more angels, all exactly like the two which he had 
seen first, and above the angels a great vaulted roof of dark oak. 
He also realised that he was lying in an exceedingly comfortable 
bed. A rustling noise interrupted his further investigations, and 
turning his eyes in the direction of the sound, he saw someone 
who was dressed in a long black garment approaching him. 
Gentle hands smoothed his pillow and stroked his hair, and a 
soft voice asked him if he felt better. 

Surely this, at all events, was an angel! Her eyes shone with 
kindness, and there was a quite unearthly expression of peace on 
her gentle face. He lifted his head to look at her, then sighed. 

“ Are you in pain still?” she asked gently. 

He shook his head, still gazing at her. 

“ What a pity you haven’t any wings,” he murmured. 

The incomplete angel smiled, and after adjusting the shade of a 
tiny lamp by the bedside, stole away very quietly. 

Looking round, Peter saw that he was lying in a large hall 
with great windows down each side of it. Not far away a fire 
was burning, and its light was reflected warmly by the dark 
shining oak panelling of the walls, and in the gilt frames of the 
pictures which hung on them. The latter Peter could not see 
clearly, except one which was quite close to his bed—a portrait 
of an old man with piercing, kindly eyes. He was dressed in 
white robes, and wore on his finger the largest ring that Peter 
had ever seen. 

Having duly inspected this portrait, he raised himself on his 
elbow to look behind him, then shrank back rather hurriedly into 
his warm bed, for above him towered a great white figure with an 
unearthly light, as it seemed to him, radiating from it. After a 
little while, however, he summoned up all his courage and peered 
cautiously round the edge of the sheet. It was the figure of a 
woman. Her robes glittered like the frosty ground in the moon- 
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light, and her face was as white as the snow mountain’s crown. 
But her eyes were like the eyes of the incomplete angel, very 
kind and peaceful, she smiled gently, and in her arms she carried 
a little child whose face was hidden in her breast. The memory 
of all that had happened during the day came back to Peter as he 
realised that she was Our Lady of the Snows. 

He was still gazing up into her face when the door opened 
softly and the incomplete angel came in, followed by a tall 
woman who was also clad in black. Behind the latter came two 
white mysterious figures. The angel and the tall woman came 
to his bedside and whispered; the white figures withdrew to a 
dark corner on which the fire did not shine. 

“He is still awake, I think,” said the incomplete angel. The 
tall woman bent over him. She had very keen grey eyes and a 
firm, kind mouth, and a large gold crucifix hung at her waist. 
Peter contemplated her solemnly. 

The tall woman sat down at the foot of his bed, the incomplete 
angel remained standing. 

“ How did you come here, little boy?” asked the former. 

“T walked from the town,” answered Peter, “except when I 
was carried. I meta man who carried me and sang me a song 
about the Snow Lady.” 

“ And where did you want to go?” she asked smiling. 

Everyone, even the statues, seemed to smile kindly here, Peter 
thought. 

“T wanted to find the rainbow,” he replied. 

“The rainbow?” asked the lady, looking rather mystified. 

Peter began to feel uncomfortable ; he did so hate explanations ! 
The words always buzzed away out of one’s head like a swarm of 
bees. He glanced round the hall before he spoke, and noticed 
that he could see one of the mysterious white figures. 

“They told me that the rainbow would make me well!” he said 
at last. “I sawit close to here. Hugh said it was made here. 
So I came to look for it.” 

The lady’s voice was softer when she spoke again. 

“You were ill before you started?” she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Peter, “but I’m better now. You do make 
the rainbow here, don’t you?” he added anxiously. The horrible 
suspicion of the afternoon again began to chill his heart. Suppose 
that these people had no connection with rainbows! Suppose 
that they disapproved of their manufacture! He looked at the 
lady but. she did not reply. The incomplete angel, too, was 
silent. Then he noticed that the strange white figure was quite 
near his bed now. He could almost see her face. 
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“They said it would make me well,” he repeated vaguely. 

“They were quite right,” said the lady, cheerfully ; “ we will 
make you well and strong. And now tell me your name.” 

“Peter,” he said. And then he started violently, for someone 
uttered the strangest cry that he had ever heard. The lady 
turned quickly towards the white figure, and said something that 
sounded like a rebuke. The figure retreated from the firelight. 

“Ts that all?” said the lady, smiling at him. 

Now Peter had a very long surname, full of wonderful resonant 
vowels. It was a great tripper of tongues; and Peter himself, 
though he was as his father commanded, duly proud of it, some- 
times found it hard to pronounce perfectly. He was drowsy too, 
and so a very remarkable event occurred. He had just shaped his 
lips for the difficult third syllable when, suddenly, there was a 
cry in the darkness, and the white figure rushed forward to the 
bed, thrusting aside the lady and the incomplete angel. 

“Peter!” she cried to his huge amazement, and then sobbing, 
caught him in her arms. 

But when he felt her arms round him he knew! Oh yes! he 


knew. One does not so soon forget a mother’s kiss. 
* 


* * *  # 


Peter went to sleep at last with her hand clasped tightly in 


both of his; but in his dreams he heard the sound of her voice, 
and awoke again to look for her anxiously. She was still sitting 
by him, clad in her white robe, and her eyes were shining like 
stars. But though she held her little son’s hand she was not 
looking at him, for by her side stood a man who bent towards her, 
His hands were on her shoulders, and her free arm was round his 
neck, and she was sobbing quietly. 

Peter looked at the man’s face. It was so transfigured with 
joy that for a moment he did not recognise his father. 

Behind them stood someone else, the priest whom Peter had 
met on the road. After a moment his father and mother turned 
towards this priest, and knelt down hand in hand. He raised a 
crucifix before them. 

Above, in the darkness, Our Lady of the Snows smiled gently, 
wistfully, as she clasped the little boy to her breast. The fire 
flared up for a moment, and illumined her pale, peaceful face, and 
shone in the golden threads of his mother’s hair. Then the flame 
faded, but when all else was in shadow he could still see the 
crucifix raised aloft, and the dying embers shed their last light on 
the image of the anguish and the triumph of Christ. 

And that was the end of Peter’s pilgrimage. 

Sr. Joun Lucas. 
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